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LADIES’ 


Of clubs and their origin, Addison, 
writing nearly a hundred years ago, 
says: “When a set of men find them- 
selves agree in any particular, though 
never so trivial, they establish them- 
selves into a kind of fraternity.” The 
motives of human nature time does not 
alter, and probably what was true of 
the origin of men’s clubs at the end of 
the eighteenth century, is equally true 
of women’s at the end of the nine- 
teenth. It is the agreement of a num- 
ber of people on some matter which 
brings clubs into being. 

In this era of the Advancement of 
Women it is akin to high treason to 
suggest that the “trivial particular” 
may also be the same to-day as it was 
a century ago, and that the original mo- 
tive of many of the ladies’ clubs to-day 
may not be altogether of a high intel- 
jectual nature. Again to quote the 
Spectator, speaking of many of the 
most celebrated clubs of his time: 
“Eating and drinking are points where- 
in most men agree, and in which the 
learned and the illiterate, the dull and 
the airy, the philosopher and the buf- 
foon may all take a part.” 

From a practical, if not from an ideal, 
point of view, no better basis than this 
for a club exists. Creed and thought 
may perish, theories rise and wane, 
but food as a human necessity is al- 
ways likely to remain; and the folk 
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who set about a club without fully rec- 
ognizing and attending to this special 
“trivial particular,” would have but a 
small chance of lasting success. I be- 
lieve it is because ladies’ clubs rest 
mainly upon this solid, if prosaic, basis 
of providing food for the hungry, that 
they are likely to attain a permapent 
position in our midst. 

Not that for one moment I wish to 
imply that because they rest upon a 
basis of things material, those things 
are necessarily the be-all and end-all of 
their existence. Far from it. A great 
deal less, I should say, is this the case 
among ladies’ clubs than among men’s. 
No doubt there are a large number of 
ladies’ clubs which frankly avow their 
whole aim and object to be the creature 
comforts of their members. They are 
deservedly successful. They belong to 
that large portion, both of humanity 
and of institutions, who do not go very 
far, but are perfect as far as they go. 
And this limited perfection and ab- 
sence of sense of effort is a very great 
charm. Clubs of this kind do not pre- 
tend to have Ideals, Motive, or Mission; 
they are places to lunch at in peace, 
places to stay comfortably, for they 
nearly all provide bedrooms for their 
members, places to which parcels can 
be sent; in fact, the nearer they ap- 
proach to the comfort of a private 
house and can be used as a sort of an- 
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nex of home, the more are they ap- 
preciated by the people they are there 
to serve. 

The best of this type is the Alexan- 
dra, which, with one exception, has the 
further honor of being—if I may be for- 
given an ambiguous expression—the 
oldest ladies’ club in London. The Em- 
press and the Victoria are also run on 
the same lines. There are, however, 
a number of clubs to include which in 
this category would be to insult mor- 
tally. They too are comfortable, they 
too cater well; but there their function 
does not cease. It has been suggested 
by a serious Scoffer that the object of 
their existence is to fill an obvious gap 
in the educational system of the coun- 
try, and to provide Higher Secondary 
Education for the Adult Rich. Others 
of a less flippant turn of mind have it 
that they are there to prove the utter 
fallacy of the dictum of the German 
Emperor that women’s interests are 
only three—Kinder, Kiiche, and Kirche. 

A middle course between these two 
definitions would most truly describe 
their position. They are clubs that aim 
at providing food for the mind as well 
as for the body; clubs which, like the 
Somerville or the Sesame, have sprung 
from the united minds of a set of peo- 
ple all interested in one subject; or 
that have been gathered together, as in 
the case of the Pioneer, by one guiding 
spirit peering into the future; or, again, 
they are as the Grosvenor Crescent 
Club, whose object is to become a nu- 
cleus round which all forms of wo- 
men’s work may gather. The ground 
that they cover with their discussions, 
literary evenings, and debates, is prac- 
tically limitless. Instance the subjects 
set down for consideration in the 
spring programmes of the four just 
mentioned. The Pioneers propose to 
deal not only with such time-worn sub- 
jects as Vaccination, Vegetarianism, 
and Women’s Suffrage, but have found 
a clergyman to put in a plea for the 
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loafer, and intend to deal in drastic 
words with the further regulation of 
Home Industries, in the interest both 
of the worker and of the community. 

The Sesame, on the other hand, while 
keenly interested in life and all that 
pertains to men and women, makes a 
special point of the New Education and 
the rationale of learning; and the mod- 
ern teaching of languages and a series 
of studies in Child Nature form prom- 
inent subjects in their spring syllabus. 
Ibsen and Browning are also set down; 
the Artistic Motive is dealt with by 
Mr. Grant Allen, and the Stage by Mr. 
William Archer. The Grosvenor Cres- 
cent Club concerns itself with such va- 
rious subjects as the improvement of 
Erglish Public School Education, 
Dante’s “Commedia,” and False Pa- 
triotism; the Somerville, with the Con- 
dition of Women’s Work in the Pot- 
teries, and Rational Dress. Surely a 
wide enough range of interest, in itself 
sufficient to justify the existence of any 
new movement whatever its form! It 
is not to detract from the value of the 
less ambitious institutions to say that 
it is before clubs such as these that a 
future lies. 

Who first originated Ladies’ Clubs, is 
a question often asked, but always dif- 
ficult to answer. If, as some folk say, 
they only came into existence as an 
imitation of men’s, why was that imi- 
tation not made long ago? Centuries 
passed: generations of women lived 
and died: yet there were no clubs. Why 
should they have burst suddenly upon 
the world? Who brought them? Not 
the hausfrau of life, who now so gladly 
hails them as a means of evading the 


‘daily wrestle with the domestic mut- 


ton; not the social butterfly, who flut- 
ters round a club tea-cup in preference 
to her own; not the women with money, 
means, and opportunity to start them 
—not to these do we owe our clubs. It 
was only when women took to work, 
asserted their independence, and set 


























up for themselves to earn their own 
living, when in twos and threes, and 
one by one they came and settled in 
lodgings and residential flats, it was 
only then that something in the nature 
of a club became apparent. 

As usual, the demand created the sup- 
ply, and clubs came into being. 

The first experiment to be tried in 
this direction was the Albemarle Club 
in 1874. It was not, however, absolute- 
ly and entirely a ladies’ club, men and 
women being members in about equal 
proportions. The constituent parts, 
owing to force of circumstances, have 
slightly changed during the last quar- 
ter of a century, and of its eight hun- 
dred members about six hundred are 
women and two hundred men. Its lists 
are full for the next five years, than 
which can be no better test of a club’s 
popularity. In 1878 came the Somer- 
ville, the first genuine ladies’ club. It 
was, I believe, an outcome of the Wo- 
men’s Club and Institute, which was 
opened in 1869 and lasted not very long. 
The original intention was that it 
should be a place where women of all 
classes met on a common ground for 
discussion and for recreation; the qual- 
ifications for membership two only: 
personal respectability, and interest in 
social and political questions. The 
club has had its ups and downs, but it 
still continues, and is a meeting-place 
for journalists, for workers, for wo- 
men having every variety of occupa- 
tion. In 1884 the Alexandra Club was 
founded. Its number of members is 
now close on nine hundred, and it 
frankly states that its aim in life is the 
providing of a convenient centre for la- 
dies and a permanent London address. 
It demands of its members that they 
should be eligible to attend Her Ma- 
jesty’s Drawing-rooms. After this, in 
1887, the University Club came into ex- 
istence, its mission to be a meeting- 
place for students and women who had 
been at college together. It limits itself 
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to three hundred members, and the 
qualifications necessary to members 
are a degree at any University, Regis- 
tration as a Medical Practitioner of the 
United Kingdom, and certain other di- 
plomas. 

During the next five years no clubs 
of any importance seem to have been 
formed, and it is not till 1892 that we 
find the late Mrs. Massingberd creating 
the Pioneer, a club whose members 
have always prided themselves on be- 
ing in the vanguard of progress, and 
slightly in advance of their time. This 
club was, I think, the first to give pro- 
fessional women the advantage of a 
lower rate of subscription and entrance 
fee; the differentiation proving that all 
classes of women were beginning by 
this time to appreciate the movement. 
The year 1892 also witnessed the orig- 
inating of the Writers’ Club. It re- 
quires of the members that they should 
be engaged in literary or journalistic 
work, gives out that its aspirations are 
of a social and friendly kind, and fixes 
three hundred as the limit of mem- 
bers it will admit at the same time. In 
1894 clubs began to spring up rapidly. 
We find the Bath Club, the Green Park, 
and the Victoria all dating from that 
year. The Bath Club is also a “mixed” 
club, but the proportion is such— 
twelve hundred men to three hundred 
ladies—that it is doubtful whether it 
should be included at all in a list of la- 
dies’ clubs. Its object is to afford to its 
members opportunity, at all seasons, 
for recreative exercise under cover, es- 
pecially swimming. The subscription 
is higher than that of any other ladies’ 
club in London, 71.7s., the average at 
present being from 31.3s., to 51.5s. It is, 
however, unique in not charging an en- 
trance fee to lady members. The aims 
of the Green Park Club are social and 
musical, and long and varied is the list 
of actors and singers who have helped 
to entertain the members and their 
friends. The Victoria, on the other 
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hand, has no ambitions, either of an 
athletic or artistic nature. It desires 
to provide a town house for country 
members, and all it exacts as a qualifi- 
eation from its members is that they 
should be that old-world thing, “‘gentle- 
women of no profession or calling.” Its 
subscription is among the lowest, and 
it is one of the clubs where smoking 
is taboo. The Sesame was first opened 
in 1895. Its list of members, both men 
and women, is a long one, and includes 
much that is best in the literary and 
educational world. Literature and Ed- 
ucation are its primary aims, but being 
wise in its generation it does not neg- 
lect the social side of London life. A 
contemporary is the County Club, since 
reconstructed as the New County Club: 
its spécialité, the hiring out of club 
rooms for weddings, dinners, or at 
homes. 

The Grosvenor Crescent Club dates 
a year later. It is closely connected, 
one might almost say affiliated, with 
the Women’s Institute; both it and the 
Sesame have lower subscriptions for 
professional women, teachers more es- 
pecially. In the same Jubilee year the 
Empress and the Victoria Commem- 
orative also were founded, the one 
frankly social and nothing else, the 
other for the use of those nursing in 
hospitals or engaged in any similar 
calling. No new ladies’ clubs of any 
importance seem to have been formed 
during 1898, but it is more than likely 
that 1899 will add to the present num- 
ber, which, according to the “English- 
woman’s Year Book,” stands at present 
at twenty-four in London, besides two 
in Edinburgh, two in Glasgow, and one 
apiece in Dublin, Bath, Liverpool, and 
Manchester. Rather less than half the 
number are proprietary, the others be- 
ing managed by guarantors or commit- 
tees of members; about a third of them 
are residential for limited periods, va- 
rying from a week to a month. 

Such in brief are the principal clubs 
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for ladies at present in existence. 
They are manyand they are varied; but 
notwithstanding their radical differ- 
ences as to management, aims or ac- 
commodation, there is little doubt, tak- 
ing into consideration the time at which 
they first began, their general charac- 
ter, and the way in which they have 
gone on steadily increasing and keep- 
ing pace with the times, that clubs as 
a whole are a direct and pleasant so- 
cial outcome of the so-called Emanci- 
pation of Women’s movement. What- 
ever our views on Women’s Rights, 
whether we do, or do not, believe that 
whatever a woman can do well, that 
she should not be debarred from doing, 
whatever our private opinion of the 
advanced woman may be, we must all 
acknowledge our debt of gratitude to 
her, for she it is, no doubt, to whom we 
owe the original inception of club life 
for women. 

Two points are there which make it 
very difficult to write accurately and 
definitely about clubs for ladies. The 
one, involving accuracy, is that it is 
practically impossible to define what is 
a ladies’ club; for, to talk Irish for a 
moment, some of the best ladies’ clubs 
in London are not ladies’ clubs at all. 
They are what is known as “cock and 
hen clubs”—clubs to which men and 
women are equally eligible as mem- 
bers. Fearful, at the outset of their 
eareer, were the predictions of trouble 
in these mixed clubs; but in their prac- 
tical working they have beeen found 
eminently successful, and so far have 
not given the enemy any just cause to 
blaspheme. Still, no doubt, it is a little 
hard on its men members to speak of 
the Albemarle, for instance, as a la- 
dies’ club! 

The other difficulty which forbids a 
satisfactory finality in a sketch of la- 
dies’ clubs is, to speak frankly, our 
age, or rather our lack of it. 

We have all the faults of youth. 
We are raw, ungainly, awkward and 


























gawky. Our ignorance is unfathoma- 
ble. Our identity is undeveloped. Our 
character is, for the most part, un- 
formed. 

Of no ladies’ club can it as yet be 
said, that this is the smart one to be- 
long to; or, that the refuge of the des- 
titute; or, that one, again, so pompous 
and respectable—it is for all the world 
like dining with the duke, with the 
duke dead up-stairs! No club, as yet, 
is the home of all Unionist or of all 
Radical women; we have not yet our 
Carlton or our Reform; our Athenzeum 
is still nebulous, our Rag not yet called 
into conscious being; our Travellers’ 
exists not at all. 

Time will remedy these defects, and 
in the future characters will form and 
emerge. The more women go in for 
different occupations, the more profes- 
sions they make their own, the greater 
interest they take in politics, partisan 
or otherwise, the quicker will these 
things come to pass. In the days of 
the near future an account of ladies’ 
clubs will not resolve itself, as it seems 
always to do at present, into a state- 
ment of theacreage of theconservatory 
or a Walt Whitmanesque inventory of 
the furniture in the drawing-room. This 
extreme youthfulness is also the cause 
of a painfully truthful jeer which 
the Scoffer rejoices to hurl at ladies’ 
clubs—a jeer which it is most difficult 
to refute with due regard to our truth- 
loving nature. ““What on earth do you 
want a club for? <An excuse for gos- 
sip and tea-drinking, 
feeble tu quoque is our only resource; 
a vision of the drawing-room of any 
ladies’ club one knows, between the 
hours of four and six, rises before one, 
a room overflowing with and 
tea-parties as never yet was the club 
of mortal man! The fact is that ladies’ 


of course.” A 
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clubs are still at the young and bridal 
stage—they are still busy giving house- 
warming parties 
friends; 


and 
have not 


entertaining 


they yet settled 
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down to take themselves and life geri- 
ously. 

Time, again, must come to 
cue; he is the one element in life which 


the 


res- 


His cures are very safe 
They are called Age 


never fails. 
and very sure. 
and Experience. 

In another phase we must invoke his 
aid. It is in the evolution of the aver- 
age woman into the “compleat club- 
woman.” At present she is in a half-" 
developed state, and there is a delight- 
ful ignorance in her social attitude to- 
wards her club. She does not yet quite 
know what is expected of her. The 
first problem is the relation of propos- 
er and proposee. Women have not yet 
defined for themselves how far, if 
asked, they are at liberty to decline to 
propose a certain woman, if they 
should chance to find her tiresome. 
Some solve the difficulty by proposing 
any one who asks them without demur, 
and blackballing gaily when the day of 
election comes, a method which seems 
scarcely to carry into effect the origi- 
nal uses of proposer and seconder. 
Others, again, if a candidate proposed 
by themselves chance to be _ black- 
balled, consider it as a deadly personal 
insult, and go about the world loudly 
proclaiming that they will leave no 
stone unturned till they find out who 

the deed. It cannot with 
said that women have yet 


done 
be 


has 
truth 
learned to be 
secrecy of the ballot. 

There exists a certain club whose 
long ago, found to its 


great respecters of the 


committee, not 
amazement that every candidate with- 
out exception had been firmly and de- 
liberately blackballed. Consternation 
reigned and ruin frowned, till 
the committee happened to overhear 
the following dialogue between two 
fellow-members, sitting over their dish 
o’ tea: “Did you get through your vot- 
ing all right?” “Of did. I 
filled up the white spaces opposite Con- 
stance, and I put crosses in all the 


one of 


course I 
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bla¢k squares opposite every one else. 
They weren’t special friends of mine, 
so I thought it was the best thing to 
do; I suppose you did the same, didn’t 
you?” In the minds of that committee 
it became a moot point how far voting 
by ballot was the wisest course, and 
how far the clubs whose committee 
undertook the whole responsibility of 
election had not really chosen the bet- 
ter part. In this latter case a paper is 
sent out to each proposer, asking her 
to state, for the information and guid- 
ance of the election committee, all she 
knows about her candidate. By the 
answers received it seems to be mon- 
strous difficult to describe another 
woman in a few lines, or rather to give 
information worth having. It really 
does not help the committee much to 
be told that the candidate is a most 
agreeable woman and gets all her 
dresses from Paris; and her exact age 
within a year or two is not the matter 
of the vast importance proposers ap- 
pear to think it! On the other hand, 
some of the descriptions sent in show 
an epigrammatic perception of charac- 
ter that would, if revealed, not only 
destroy half the friendships in exis- 
tence, but would make the fortune of 
an enterprising novelist. Strange that 
no writer of fiction has thought of be- 
coming the temporary secretary of a 
club. He or she would learn a good 
deal more than they ever dreamed 
about human nature—without its ve- 
neer. So far, it appears that it is only 
to an official in a different sphere that 
such an idea has occurred. 

A story is told of a'‘ladies* club which 
one day found it necessary to change 
its cook; the committee hied them to 
the registry and made known their 
wants. The next day one of the best 
chefs in London came and offered his 
services with exceeding alacrity—an 
alacrity which, to the modest minds of 
the committee, was so great as to be 
almost unnatural. The reason of his 
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desiring to be engaged was inquired 
into. “‘Mesdames,” replied the chef, “I 
will tell you de truth. Iam writing a 
book, and it is necessary, for that book 
to be very valuable and good, dat I 
have some experience of ladies’ clubs; 
therefore, mesdames, I come!” Visions 
of future gibbeting in classical litera- 
ture, should they severely criticise his 
dinners, flashed through the commit- 
tee’s mind, and history relates not 
whether they had the courage te ac- 
cept the chef and criticise the dinners 
with the freedom of English citizen- 
esses, relying upon the law of libel for 
their future protection, in case at some 
future date the chef chose to startle the 
literary world with the assertion, that 
women at their clubs did not know a 
vol au vent from an apple tart, and pre- 
ferred buns and tinned sardines to his 
most succulent chefs-d’ euvre. 

As a matter of fact, the food at la- 
dies’ clubs is good, though human nat- 
ure would not be true to itself were 
there not complaints to be heard on the 
subject; indeed, these complaints are 
perhaps more resonant than need be, 
for the joy of writing culinary insults 
on the back of her bill has not yet fully 
dawned upon the average member, and 
she consequently resorts to the unin- 
teresting and commonplace methods of 
victimizing her friends with her griev- 
ances on this score. Whatever may 
be the general quality of the food to be 
found in clubs, it is inexpensive; and 
in the matter of catering ladies’ clubs 
are managed much more economically 
than men’s. Experience has shown it 
quite possible, in a club whose coffee 
room prices met with no cavil, not only 
to feed the entire staff from the re- 
mains of the food, but also to make a 
profit of something like twenty per 
cent. on the outlay; this without super- 
human effort, but only by reason of the 
same amount of supervision being giv- 
en that would be exercised in a private 
house. Even has it been suggested 























that certain old-established men’s clubs 
would be well advised to hand over 
their affairs to such successful cater- 
ers! 

Turning sternly aside from the re- 
putedly all-absorbing topic of cooks, I 
come back to the question of the evolu- 
tion of woman into a clubbable animal. 
Presuming that, by ballot or otherwise, 
she has been duly elected, it is no un- 
common thing for her not to use the 
place for months together, simply be- 
cause she is too shy to go there. Does 
she anticipate being treated as a sus- 
picious character should she venture 
unprotected within the sacred pre- 
cincts, or is she not quite sure what to 
do when once she gets there? Usually 
she flies to the drawing-room and bur- 
ies herself in a fashion paper, and from 
over its topmost pages she watches her 
fellow-members. If she has her wits 
about her, she will soon, from this 
point of vantage, become initiated into 
all the devious ways of the “compleat 
clubwoman.” Before long will she 
share in the illegitimate joy of crouch- 
ing over the fire and admirably usurp- 
ing all its warmth; discover how ex- 
ceedingly comfortable it is to collect 
some half-dozen papers and sit upon 
them all; appropriate her own special 
chair, and glare with murder in her 
eyes at any one who may have taken 
it before her; she will soon discover 
the joy of talking loudly in the closest 
proximity to an occupied writing-table; 
above all, she will soon realize that to 
shut the door when she leaves a room 
is quite an unnecessary effort. On the 
other hand, she will begin to see that 
in clubs there are some things which it 
is unusual to attempt. She will realize 
that it is scarcely fair on her fellow- 
members surreptitiously to cut from 
the several fashion papers a picture of 
a fascinating dress; she will no longer 
in all innocence suggest to the secre- 
tary, if she wants a sitting-room to 
herself, that it is perfectly easy to at- 
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tain that object by taking down the 


placard “For members only,” and 
substituting “Private” on the door. 
She will cease from tea-partying, and 
gradually, if she has the true instincts 
of the clubwoman and a real apprecia- 
tion of the joys of club life, will 
migrate to the peaceful sanctum of the 
reading-room, where households cease 
from troubling and the weary are at 
rest from the intruding bore. 
ing this esoteric knowledge, her indi- 
vidual evolution is complete; she may 
be said to have attained. 

Although there are many women 
who in their ignorance say a club 
would be no use to them, there are 
very few who once having belonged to 
one would willingly give it up. Every 
year the roll of members lengthens, 
every year entrance fees go up by leaps 
and bounds, and in the minds of pro- 
prietors, committee, and members 
alike, visions of Pall Mall palaces are 
shadowed. 

Another ten years, the number of 
clubs will be doubled, and they will 
not be confined to London alone, as 
they are at present to a great extent. 
I venture to predict—speaking as I 
hope—that before the next century is 
out of its first youth there will hardly 
be a county town of any importance 
which does not possess its ladies’ club, 
as much as a matter of course as it 
has its county buildings or its post 
office. It is curious that they do not 
already exist, if only on the ground of 
convenience. Who does not know the 
weariness to flesh and spirit of an 
hour spent crawling along in a local 
train, or a ten-mile drive to the county 
town, followed by a day passed in 
shopping at indifferent shops and an 
ill-conditioned lunch, of a bun at the 
pastry-cook’s, or an underdone joint at 
the country hotel? Who, I say, has not 
suffered these things, and while sitting 
shivering in the airless parlor of the 
inn during that interminable half-hour 


she 


Possess- 
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after the carriage is ordered and before 
it comes round, has not from the depth 
of her clubless heart envied her man- 
kind his club, from which he emerges 
warm and happy, primed with the lo- 
cal gossip and the news of the day? 
For these ends alone I wonder that la- 
dies’ clubs have not sprung more gen- 
erally into existence. 

But it is not merely the shopper’s 
club that I should like to see. That 
certainly; but only as leading up to the 
other class of club which, for want of a 
shorter generic term, I will call the 
Social-Educational. It is these that 
are wanted, and there is no reason 
why the great manufacturing centers 
and provincial tewns of England 
should not—to paraphrase the saying 
about Lancashire—do to-morrow what 
London does to-day and each town 
have its ladies’ club. The personnel 
and the occasion, both in town and 
country, abound. There are numbers 
of girls who, until they leave school, are 
crammed with learning and ideas, and 
who, after a year or two of the enjoy- 
ment of doing nothing, except playing 
daughter of the house, begin to feel 
that that unenviable occupation leaves 
them mentally not a little hungry. 
There are plenty of clergymen’s daugh- 
ters who do not find the parish and 
reading to Betty Brown and Gaffer 
Green an eminently intellectual occu- 
pation. There are women who, having 
lived all their girlhood in the middle of 
things, marry a man with a “place” 
at which he will insist on living, 
all the year round, and who feel 
that even a husband—eked out by 
books and magazines—is not all-suffi- 
cient to keep them in touch with what 
is being thought and done in the out- 
‘side world; mothers oppressed with a 
horrid sense of their own ignorance on 
the subject of the education of their 
children, and older women who, be- 
cause there is nothing to unite them 
together, have not the force to struggle 
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out of their prosaic daily groove and 
try to keep pace with the times; to all 
these different women a centre of inter- 
est, such as some of the London clubs 
are to their members, would be a god- 
send. There is no conceivable reason 
why this should not be. 

The lectures and debates, which in 
London take place in the evening, could 
just as easily be held in the afternoon, 
and every county ought to be as com- 
petent as the metropolis to produce its 
own lecturers. Why, forinstance, should 
not Vanity, Vulgarity, and Sentimen- 
tality be spoken of with authority in 
towns other than London, and although 
it is not likely that a second Augustine 
Birrell would be found to do it, yet has 
not genius always its understudy? 
What though Sir Walter Besant might 
not be willing to stand permanently, 
at the beck and call of, say, the Cran- 
ford Ladies’ Club, to speak of the Pro- 
posal to establish a School for English 
Literature; what though Sir John Lub- 
bock might not be ever ready to fly off 
to any part of the United Kingdom to 
explain the mysteries of Proportional 
Representation; though an Anthony 
Hope or a Frederic Harrison might not 
always be available; though Telegra- 
phy without Wires, and the Communi- 
eation of the Living with the Dead 
might not always secure the unique 
exposition of Mr. Preece and Mr. F. W. 
Myers respectively; yet others would 
surely be found to do adequate justice 
to these subjects, and such as these, 
and audiences would gather readily to 
applaud their efforts. 

Given the place, given the opportuni- 
ty, giving a modicum of energy on the 
part of a few individuals, it really is 
not a great business to start a ladies’ 
club in a county town. A sending— 
broadeast but circumspectly—through- 
out the desired area of a flight of cir- 
culars setting forth the general idea 
and notions of the thing, is the first 
step. It will soon be seen whether the 


























scheme does or does not meet with 
general approval; though I would warn 
intending promoters of clubs not to be 
too easily downcast by adverse criti- 
cism or by wonderful and partial mis- 
representations of their intentions. 
They will learn strange things. I 
would bid them beware, for example, 
of using the word “woman” in prefer- 
ence to “lady” in their circulars: the 
chances are, if they do so, that they 
will be met with a chorus of vehement 
disapproval from the genteel recipi- 
ents. In vain will they protest that no 
man would ever describe his club as a 
club for gentlemen; circular after cir- 
cular will be returned to them with 
the word “woman” crossed out with 
fiercest pen-stroke, and the word “la- 
dies” written in its stead. This merely 
as an instance of the strange things! 
The next thing wanted isa _ small 
committee of two or three; a commit- 
tee content to work on common-sense 
lines, content to profit humbly by the 
experience of eider clubs, and not too 
keen about trying experiments on its 
own account. With it should rest all 
power to fix or vary subscriptions, se- 
lect premises, furnish the club, draw 
up rules, engage servants, and last, but 
not least, find a capable secretary. On 
this point the committee should be 
very picksome and particular, realizing 
what a good position they have to 
offer; for though the places must nec- 
essarily be limited, the post of secre- 
tary toa ladies’ clubis one of the 
most delightful that a girl who has 
to make her own living can have. This 
fresh opening should be another incen- 
tive for those interested in the sphere 
of women’s work to encourage the 
starting of clubs. The committee can- 
not be too particular in its selection, 
for it is upon the secretary that much 
of the success of the club will depend. 
It is essential that she should be thor- 
oughly trained in business habits, and 
not be merely a failure in some other 
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branch of life. Most necessary is it 
that the club should stand upon a firm 
financial basis of its own, not bolstered 
up by private doles and secret subsi- 
dies to cover awkward deficits; if the 
secretary has no knowledge of book- 
keeping, matters are apt to become 
complicated, and the services of the 
auditor at the end of the year a cause 
more of pain than of pleasure. 

These are two rocks ahead which in 
the early days of every ladies’ club 
will endanger its career, and between 
which it is well to steer a careful 
course. The one is of an advanced 
character; the other is—dare we say? 
—retrograde; at any rate it leans to the 
other side of things, when the nursery, 
and not the club, was considered 
women’s proper place. Smoking is the 
first difficulty. Fierce are the storms 
which, at preliminary committee meet- 
ings, rage around the question whether 
it shall or shall not be allowed. For 
better, for worse, it has been in most 
cases settied in the affirmative. But 
the non-smoking member never be- 
comes entirely reconciled to the deci- 
sion, and will continue for many a year 
to say unpleasant things about the 
waste of a good room! Seeing that in 
the recent balance sheet of a certain 
club the monthly income from cigar- 
ettes amounted to the sum of 2d., there 
may be something to say for this con- 
tention! 

More difficult to deal with 
other problem—it is one which faces 
ladies’ clubs and ladies’ clubs alone. 
I think I am not making a state- 
ment untrue or libellous when I 
say that never yet has the committee 
of the Carlton or the Turf had to 
sclve the momentous question of 
whether it be justifiable for any mem- 
ber to turn the club drawing-room 
into a temporary nursery by the intro- 
duction of an infant—albeit that infant 
is in her opinion the only perfect creat- 
ure on the face of the earth! In vain 


is the 
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will the harassed committee fly to 
their harbor of refuge and advice—the 
rules of the best men’s clubs; nothing 
exists there to help them; not even the 
possible bye-law: “Children and dogs 
to be left with parcels and umbrellas 
in the hall!” Suggestions as to the ad- 
visability of instituting eréches in con- 
nection with clubs have been advocat- 
ed; limitations as to age advised; but 
it has been found that, while it appears 
to be very easy for each individual 
member to define the age at which her 
own children cease to be a nuisance, 
there is a grave discrepancy in her 
views when dealing with other people’s 
children. As far as I can gather, 
though the general tendency is firmly 
and sternly to exclude the nursery ele- 
ment, and to placard the walls with 
the brutal bye-law—“Children are not 
admitted!’—ladies’ clubs in toto have 
not yet arrived at a unanimous deci- 
sion either on this question or on the 
moot point as to whether men should 
be admitted as visitors. In most of the 
best clubs, men and women as guests 
are allowed impartially, but in some 
cases the prejudice and opposition 
have doubtless been strong, and in cer- 
tain instances rather strange compro- 
mises have been arrived at. In one 
club, which shall be nameless, there is 
a rule which runs to this effect: “Any 
man introduced as a guest must be 
either the husband, father, son or 
brother of the member introducing 
him.” The members are said to find 
it necessary, in consequence of this 
rule, occasionally to adopt other peo- 
ple’s brothers as their own; but for the 
truth of such evasions of a rule, ob- 
viously framed by a careful committee 
for their moral welfare, far be it from 


me to vouch. 

Flippant as these details sound, they 
have a very real bearing on the spirit 
of the club, and bring one to a point 
which no committee can be too careful 
of. I mean, as to the making of bye- 
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laws. It is impossible for a committee 
to be too reticent in this matter. Far 
better is it to start the club without 
any bye-laws at all, and to make them 
as the occasion arises. They are a con- 
stant source of very often quite unnec- 
essary irritation. It seems to me the 
beau idéal of a club is to give each indi- 
vidual member a sense of absolute 
freedom, not to let her be conscious 
that she is fettered by rule and regu- 
lation, and yet for the committee al- 
ways to keep as their watchword and 
aim the greatest comfort and conven- 
ience of the greatest number. It is 
that spirit which tends to make a de- 
lightful club, and it is a spirit which, 
emanating from the committee, would 
spread quickly among the members. 
Now we have our clubs, we want 
them naturally to be perfection, and 
there is no reason why we should not 
goafair way to attain that object. We 
have to deal with a new movement. 
All the energy of youth is with us; we 
are not hampered by tiresome prece- 
dent, and wide vistas of what may be 
stretch out before us. I would see la- 
dies’ clubs in every town, and see 
them made that which 1 know, over 
and above their aims at creating com- 
fort, they have it in them to become— 
intellectual centers for all women, 
places where women of various social 
grades could meet on equal terms 
without pose and without effect, away 
from the tyranny of petty cliques and 
dressmakers and social customs; places 
where ideas would come quick and 
fresh, where new notions could be 
aired, and personal trivialities give 
way to, or, at any rate, be mixed with, 
discussions and debates on all manner 
of themes and theories; places where 
the routine of daily existence could not 
stultify, and the interest and the joy 
of life and thought be always quick 
and young and strong. Certain of 
the London clubs already mentioned 
have set an excellent example in this 























respect, and though I speak with- 
out the slightest authority from any 
one of them, they would, I am sure, be 
glad to lend a helping hand, and let 
other towns and centres profit by their 
experience. 

“But,” says the Supercilious Man, 
“there is one difficulty in the way be- 
fore this ideal can be attained, one 
difficulty which may be insuperable. 

“You have your clubs, you have your 
members, you have all the accessories 
of club life, but how are you going to 
make woman qua woman a clubbable 
animal? She is not clubbable, she 
never will be clubbable. She has too 
strong a natural aversion and distrust 
of her own sex en masse. Her clubs are 
clubs only in name. They are a collec- 
tion, never a cohesion, of people. Wo- 
man does not understand the spirit of 
a club. She has proved that she can 
appreciate the value of a subsidized 
restaurant to which only a privileged 
few belong. But a residential restau- 
rant, however delightful, and by what- 
ever name it goes, has not the subtle 
essence of a club. She has shown, ina 
way unknown among men, that she 
delights in some centre where she can 
find mental sustenance and improve 
her mind; but a continuation school is 
not a club in the true sense, though 
she may so describe it. So, too, though 
if she be one of any special profession 
she may care greatly to belong to a 
society of women all having the same 
interests as herself, she has yet to dis- 
cover that a place where shop is talked 
is not necessarily a club.” 

What, then, is a club in the real 
sense? It may take many legal lumi- 
naries to settle ‘““What is a place?” but 
it seems as though even they would be 
baffied if set down to say when a club 
really is a club! Negatively, it is easy 
enough to define it; positively, it is an- 
other matter. “A society of men knit 
together by a love of society, not a 
spirit of faction, meeting together not 
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to censure or annoy those that are ab- 
sent, but for their own improvement 
or the good of others, and to relax 
themselves from the business of the 
day, by innocent and cheerful conver- 


’ 


sation,” is Addison’s definition, a defi- 
nition more respectable, perhaps, than 
attractive, and rather suggestive of a 
village mothers’ meeting! What is the 
vague intangible something that makes 
man a clubbable animal and woman 
not? The Supercilious One finds it 
hard to say, though he is quite right in 
his contention, and has put his finger 
on the one weak spot in the relation 
of women to clubs. May it not be that, 
whereas friendship among women is 
more usual and counts for more in their 
lives than it does among men, the sense 
of comradeship, should they chance to 
be thrown together, which men show 
one towards the other, which they have 
learnt at public schools and at college, 
is a sense lacking, or, at any rate, very 
undeveloped among women? Its ab- 
sence has been demonstrated over and 
over again in the difficulty found in 
getting women to co-operate and com- 
bine together; and the lack of it is 
probably the reason why women’s 
clubs, however perfect their outward 
form, give sometimes the impression of 
empty shells. 

Women do not, I think, feel that the 
fact of belonging to the same club con- 
stitutes any bond of union whatsoever 
between them; to be members of a club 
gives no sense of good fellowship; 
there is no vague, intangible feeling of 
communion among them, as all being 
members of one body: not only do they 
seldom speak to each other when they 
meet in the club, but unless they hap- 
pen to be acquaintances elsewhere, 
they ignore one another as frigidly as 
if they were in a first-class railway car- 
riage. A woman uses her club to eat 
in, or to learn at, or to entertain her 
personal friends; she does not yet look 
upon going to it as a means of passing 
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the time in a place which is congenial 
to her among people who are her very 
good comrades while she is thrown 
with them. 

Women’s social attitude to each oth- 
er in the majority of clubs is not such 
as to make club life attractive, or to 
give a spirit of unity to the club. 
Though it is a confession of weakness 
to say so, it would almost seem as 
though, in truth, they were very defi- 
cient in the one sense which vivifies and 
makes a club a vital thing. But it is 
just this lacking sense that we look .to 
clubs to evolve and bring out in us; and 
though we may seem to have begun at 
the wrong end of things by starting 
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clubs without it, as we have done, we 
had no alternative. We may, at the 
present moment, seem in the curious 
position of possessing all the accesso- 
ries of club life without the clubbable 
spirit to animate us; but we are in a 
state of transition in this respect, we 
are awaking to a new order of things; 
and how, in these days, when the air 
is full of Trade Unions, of co-opera- 
tion and of combination in every form, 
can we fail to evolve eventually into 
that mysterious unclassified creature of 
men’s imaginings:—the clubbable ani- 
mal? And in those days which are not 
far distant, the Supercilious and the 
Scoffer will sit side by side in silence! 
Eva Anstruther. 
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The century will close in a year or 
two, and we shall no doubt be made 
weary by the various contrasts be- 
tween its beginning and its end. The 
abundance of pictures illustrative of 
news that marks the termination of 
the century, as compared with their 
paucity at its commencement, will as- 
suredly not be lost sight of. Pictorial 
journalism, indeed, has this in common 
with many inventions, that in its his- 
tory ten years is a lifetime, and to 
write in detail the story of the last 
decade would be to make a book. 

When the present writer entered the 
editorial department of the Illustrated 
London News nine years ago, there 
were but five weekly journals, exclu- 
sive of the fashion papers, devoted to 
the illustration of news—the ITllustra- 
ted, the Graphic, the Penny Illustrated 
Paper, the Sporting and Dramatic 
News, and the Pall Mall Budget.  Al- 
though the Pall Mall Budget is now 
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dead, there are at this moment in Lon- 
don no less than _ thirteen illustrated 
journals competing week by week for 
the favor of the public. The facts may 
be tabulated thus: 


1890. 


The Illustrated London News. 
The Graphic. 

The Pall Mall Budget. 

The Sporting and Dramatic News. 
The Penny Illustrated Paper. 


1899. 


The Illustrated London News. 
The Graphic. 

The Sporting and Dramatic News. 
The Penny Illustrated Paper. 
Black and White. 

The Sketch. 

The Westminster Budget. 
The St. James’ Budget. 

St. Paul’s. 

Country Life Illustrated. 
Army and Navy Illustrated. 
Lords and Commons. 

The West-End. 























Many factors have contributed to 
this result. Not only has there been a 
remarkable cheapening of all the ma- 
terials of production, but there has 
been an increased appetite for the pur- 
chase of newspapers, and an increased 
faith on the part of the commercial 
classes in the newspaper as a medium 
for advertisements. The extraordinary 
profits that have been revealed to the 
world by the flotation of companies 
of the newspapers belonging to Sir 
George Newnes, Mr. Alfred Harms- 
worth, Mr. Arthur Pearson, and the 
proprietors of the Illustrated London 
News, have tempted, and will continue 
to tempt, many speculators, although 
a record of the money lost upon news- 
papers that have failed would also 
prove a startling revelation. It may, 
however, be admitted that these losses 
have arisen where capitalists have 
been misled into supposing that news- 
papers are founded by money alone, 
and not by a particular order of intel- 
ligence as well. £20,000 has been 
known, in the hands of an incompetent 
manager and editor, to melt in a few 
months, while £500, under the control 
of aman of capacity, has laid the 
foundation of a magnificent fortune. 
I can recall one case of a still young 
man, the proprietor and editor of one 
weekly newspaper and three monthly 
magazines, having started one of these 
publications with only £100, and built 
up his fortune from this modest begin- 
ning. The life stories of Sir George 
Newnes, Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, and 
Mr. Arthur Pearson, again, are abso- 
lute fairy-tales of success from small 
beginnings. They denote the skill 
with which the possessor of a certain 
journalistic faculty may achieve suc- 
cess by adapting himself to the taste 
of a particular reading public. 

All this is searcely concerned with 
the past of illustrated journalism, al- 
though the sequel will prove that it has 
an important bearing upon the future. 
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Illustrated journalism had a more re- 
mote past than is usually assumed by 
those who have not read Mr. Mason 


Jackson’s entertaining book, “The 
Pictorial Press.” There we are able 
to trace the zest for pictures, illustrat- 
ing topics of the day through countless 
broadsheets, broadsides, and even 
newspapers. One broadside of 1587 
illustrated the “valiant exploits” of 
Sir Francis Drake, another a _ great 
flood in Monmouthshire in 1607, and 
yet another a great storm of 1613. 
These pictures belong to the quaint, 
eccentric art cultivated to-day in the 
more up-to-date toy-books. A famous 
murder case of 1613 was illustrated in 
a broadside, as was another tragedy 
of three years later. A tract in the 
British Museum, dated 1627, is illus- 
trated with a sketch of the knife in- 
tended for the assassination of the 
Duke of Buckingham—a prior attempt, 
or supposed attempt, to that of Felton. 

The Swedish Intelligencer, published 
in London in 1632, not only gave co- 
pious accounts of the doings of the 
Protestant hero, Gustavus Adolphus, 
but also illustrated these accounts with 
his portrait, a bird’s-eye view of the 
siege of Magdeburg, and a plan show- 
ing how the King of Sweden and his 
army crossed the river Lech. The 
Weekly News, begun in 1622, gave one 
engraving sixteen years later, that of a 
voleanic island off the coast of France 
—the first topical illustration in a news- 
paper. The execution of Strafford in 
1641 was illustrated in pamphlets, as 
was also an assault on Lambeth Pal- 
ace a year later. The first journal to 
give illustrations with any frequency 
was the Mercurius Civicus, which 
came out during the Civil War with 
portraits of Charles I. and his Queen, 
Cromwell and his officers, and Prince 
Rupert. More elaborate pictures deal- 
ing with the war were, however, left 
to the pamphlets of the time. The 
Frost Fair on the Thames, in 1683, was 
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made the subject of an interesting 
broadside, and so also was the funeral 
of Queen Mary II. in 1695. 

With the eighteenth century the art 
of illustrating actualities grew apace. 
Caricatures abounded, now of the Jac- 
obites, now of the South Sea Bubble, 
or similar excitements. The Daily Post 
of 1740 afforded an example of a daily 
paper attempting to illustrate a cur- 
rent event. On March 29 of that year 
it published a detailed diagram of Ad- 
miral Vernon’s attack on Porto Bello. 
The St. James’s Chronicle of 1765 pre- 
sented its readers with an illustration 
of a strange wild animal that had ex- 
cited much attention in France, but 
this illustration was obviously imagi- 
nary. The Gentleman’s Magazine of 
1751 gave a portrait of Edward Bright, 
a fat man weighing 42% stone. In the 
Town and County Magazine for 1773 
there were portraits of the heroes and 
heroines of many a famous scandal, as, 
for example, of Byron’s father and the 
Countess of Carmarthen, of a certain 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and “the 
celebrated Miss P——m.” In the Thes- 
pian Magazine for 1793 I find an illus- 
tration of the new theater at Birming- 
ham. Then there were the English 
Magazine, the Macaroni Magazine, the 
Monstrous Magazine, and the Political 
Magazine—all containing illustrations 
on copper more or less topical, although 
closing the eighteenth century with but 
little premonition of what the nine- 
teenth was to bring forth in the matter 
of news illustration. 

The first hero of illustrated journal- 
ism, whose name must always be 
coupled with that of Herbert Ingram 
as a founder of the pictorial press, was 
William Clement, the proprietor of the 
Observer, the oldest of existing weekly 
newspapers, the first number of which 
was published in 1791. Clement seems 
to have been prepared to face the illus- 
tration of news not systematically, but 
only when a crisis in public affairs 


ealled for it. Even now, when illus- 
trated newspapers are so numerous, 
it is that preparedness for a crisis 
which must always differentiate the 
capably from the incapably conducted 
journal. The Observer, for example, 
published a picture of the island of St. 
Helena, when it was selected as a 
place of residence for Napoleon Bona- 
parte after Waterloo. In 1818 a cer- 
tain Abraham Thornton, who was tried 
for murder, appealed to the wager of 
battle, which, after long arguments 
before the Judges, was proved to be 
still in accordance with statute law. 
Thornton’s portrait apeared in the Ob- 
server. Clement owned for a time 
Bell’s Life and the Morning Chronicle. 
All his journals contained occasional 
topical illustrations, but the Observer 
took the lead. Its illustration of the 
house where the Cato Street conspira- 
tors met in 1820 is really sufficiently 
elaborate for a journal of to-day, and 
in 1820 it gave its readers “A Faithful 
Reproduction of the Interior of the 
House of Lords as prepared for the 
Trial of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Caroline.” In 1821 it published 
an interior of the House of Commons 
with the members in their places. The 
Observer of July 22, 1821—the Corona- 
tion number—contained four engrav- 
ings, not one of which exceeded a 
half-page of the present Illustrated 
London News. The price of the num- 
ber was fourteenpence. Of this George 
IV. Coronation number of the Observer 
Mr. Clement sold 60,000 copies, but 
even that was nothing to the popular- 
ity that the Observer secured by its il- 
lustrations of the once famous murder 
of Mr. Weare, and the trial of the mur- 
derer Thurtell; while the Corder mur- 
der in 1828 attracted yet more atten- 
tion. In 1831 the Observer illustrated 
the coronation of William IV., and in 
1837 his funeral. The same journal 
published a double number on the cor- 
onation of Queen Victoria. Its last il- 




















lustration, in 1847, treated of the in- 
stallation of Prince Albert as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge. 
Meanwhile the illustrations in the 
Times and the Weekly Chronicle de- 
serve a moment’s notice in this brief 
summary. The Times more than once 
broke out into illustrations at the be- 
ginning of this century, and it is per- 
fectly safe to predict that it will do so 
gain in the beginning of the next. In 
1806 it gave an interesting illustration 
of Nelson’s funeral car, and in 1817 it 
published a large woodcut of Robert 
Owen’s agricultural and manufactur- 
ing villages. The Weekly Chronicle, 
first published in 18386, started with 
the idea of illustrating the news of the 
day, and its issues containing the de- 
tails of the Greenacre murder, in 1837, 
had an enormous Mr. Mason 
Jackson, in his “Pictorial Press,” gives 
alist of the pictures that appeared 
from week to week during the dura- 
tion of the excitement. It is said that 
the Weekly Chronicle sold 130,000 
copies of each successive issue while 
this murder was agitating the public. 
From all this it will be seen that il- 
lustrated journalism has an indefinite- 
ly far-away ancestry, and that hun- 
dreds of topical pictures had been pub- 
lished in the newspapers prior to the 
appearance of the first illustrated 
journal. It would, indeed, take much 
space to enumerate all the other jour- 
nals—the Sunday Times one of them 
that is still in existence—that illustrat- 
ed news at the opening of the present 
century. The illustration of news by 
the journals in question was, however, 
of a spasmodic character. An illustra- 
tion was, as it were,-an accident, a 
profitable accident sometimes, some- 
times a costly and unproductive one, 
in the career of the paper. The Illus- 
trated London News was the first sys- 
tematic attempt to illustrate news, 


sale. 


subordinating in a manner its letter- 
press to its pictures. 
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This remarkable venture, which 
opened on May 14, 1842, owed its ori- 
gin to Mr. Herbert Ingram. The his- 
tory of journalism has suffered a loss 
in that the life of this extraordinary 
man has never been written. A chap- 
ter of Charles Mackay’s “Forty Years’ 
Recollections” and a chapter of Henry 
Vizetelly’s “Glance Back Through 
Seventy Years” make up well-nigh all 
the information that we have in print 
at first hand of his striking personali- 
ty, although many still living 
knew him well. Of the accounts by 
Mackay and Vizetelly, that of the for- 
mer may be accepted as the ac- 
curate. Mackay describes Herbert In- 
gram as a man of external bluntness, 
but of good heart, “the soul of honor 
in monetary transactions.” The child 
of poor parents, he was born in Boston, 


men 


more 


Lincolnshire—which town he came af- 
terwards to represent in Parliament 

and a Nottingham 
agent, when selling the Observer, the 
Weekly Chronicle, and the other jour- 
nals to which I have referred, that he 
first learned the efficacy of pictures as 
a means of accelerating sale. He must 
have had a peculiar genius for “know- 
ing a man.” No combination of art 
and literary talent could have been 
more imposing than that which he 
brought together. Sir John Gilbert, 
Birket Foster, Ebenezer Landells, 
George Thomas, George Dodgson, Sam- 
uel Read, and John Leech were on the 
staff of artists well-nigh from the first, 
and the writers included Douglas Jer- 
rold, Mark Lemon, Horace Mayhew, 
Howard Staunton, Albert Smith, and 
Shirley Brooks. Mark Lemon combined 
with his duties as editor of Punch the 
position of Herbert Ingram’s private 
secretary, and at one of the elections 
at Boston, Lemon, Jerrold, Albert 
Smith, and Shirley Brooks appeared 
on the hustings in support of their 


it was as news- 


1 His multifarious papers and correspondence 


are believed to have been destroyed. 
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friend. It has been hinted that the 
founder of the Illustrated was, to put 
it bluntly, considerably fleeced by 
his talented and doubtless somewhat 
Bohemian associates. But it can 
searcely be doubted that Herbert In- 
gram gathered a fund of helpful ideas 
not only socially, but in his journalis- 
tic enterprise, from this companionship 
with artists and men of letters, whose 
brilliant work is still remembered, and 
has still about it, indeed, some flavor 
of the romantic period which produced 
their king—Charles Dickens. 

An enlivening controversy has sprung 
up over the suggestion of Henry Vize- 
telly that Ingram was at first disposed 
to make his new journal merely a rec- 
ord of crime, inspired thereto by the 
success of journals dealing with the 
Thurtell and Greenacre murders. This 
view has the support of an old friend 
of Ingram’s residing at Nottingham, 
who declared that as a Nottingham 
news agent Ingram had himself pub- 
lished an illustrated broadsheet of the 
Greenacre murder. In an article on 
the story of the Illustrated London 
News, which I contributed to the Ju- 
bilee number (May 14, 1892,) of that 
journal, I accepted Henry Vizetelly’s 
statement, and it is accepted by the 
writer of the article on Herbert In- 
gram in the “Dictionary of National 
Biography.” Herbert Ingram’s wid- 
ow, however, vehemently protested 
against the suggestion, and her view 
is endorsed by Dr. Jabez Hogg—an old 
friend of Mr. Ingram’s, still, happily, 
living—and by others. I am satisfied 
now that Mr. Vizetelly’s memory failed 
him in looking back for fifty years, and 
that, although the question of illustrat- 
ing crime was doubtless discussed, 
there, pretty well, the matter ended. 
I no longer believe that Mr. Ingram 


2Two journals, indeed, are proud of their 
pictorial assistance to the detection of crime. 
When Lefroy, who committed a murder in a 
railway carriage, was in hiding, his whereabouts 
was made known by his landlady having seen 


even published a pamphlet concerning 
the Greenacre murder at all. No trace 
of one, at any rate, has been discoy- 
ered. That murders were not to be ex- 
cluded from the new paper may be 
readily assumed—a murderer or two is 
illustrated in the first volume. Even 
to-day murders, if not of too vulgar an 
order, are not ignored.* 

But it may be stated now with cer- 
tainty that Mr. Herbert Ingram, with- 
out necessarily having any extravagant 
ideals, did from the first desire to pro- 
duce a high-class illustrated paper— 
and he succeeded. His monument is 
not alone that he founded the Illustrat- 
ed London News, and that he assisted 
in the repeal of the newspaper tax and 
the paper duty—it is that he founded 
the illustrated paper, now of so world- 
wide a popularity. L’Illustratien of 
Paris and the Illustrirte Zeitung of 
Leipzig appeared the year following 
that of the Illustrated London News. 

It is not, of course, possible for me 
within the limits at my disposal to 
trace year by year the development of 
the Illustrated London News, or to ° 
record the rise of rival journals. In 
any case there has been but one rival 
to the Illustrated that needs to be tak- 
en into account, for Black and White 
is at present too young a journal, and 
in too tentative a stage, for us to be 
quite sure of its future. It stands, as 
it were, midway between what I call 
the illustrated newspapers and the 
photographic journals. At the com- 
mencement of this article I gave a list 
of thirteen illustrated papers at present 
existing in England, but of these only 
two, or at most three, are seriously de- 
voted to illustrating news. The others, 
of which the Sketch is a type, are re- 
stricted in their presentation of news 
by the limitations of the camera. To 


his portrait in the Daily Telegraph. When 
Jabez Balfour, of the Liberator frauds, was in 
the Argentine, his identity was revealed 
through his portrait in the Penny Illustrated 
Paper. 























such journals there may come success 
or failure, as there may be “ideas” in 
the editorial department or lack of 
“ideas,” capacity in the business de- 
partment or lack of capacity. But ina 
higher sense I am disinclined to call 
them illustrated newspapers. So large 
a part of life, and particularly of pub- 
lic life, cannot be depicted by the cam- 
era. It has, it is true, been seen in the 
battlefield, and now and again in the 
church; but I am inclined to believe 
that there will always be a place for 
the artist in illustrated journalism, for 
the war-artist who makes rough 
sketches at the seat of war, and for the 
elaborate black-and-white draughts- 
man who works at home. Not only on 
the battlefield is the artist indispensa- 
ble, but the royal wedding, the royal 
christening, the public funeral in the 
Abbey, and a thousand other functions 
dear to the heart of the public, belong 
to him alone. 

Now, in my personal judgment, 
the Illustrated London News and the 
Graphic are the only two journals that 
adequately recognize this at present. 
The Illustrated London News has had 
at one moment its Mr. Melton Priorin 
South Africa, its Mr. Seppings Wright 
in China, and a third artist sketching 
in another distant part of the globe. 
And side by side with this expenditure 
it has had to face an equally great ex- 
penditure for artists at home, some of 
them men taking the highest rank in 
the academy as painters, and in other 
eases well in the running for the hon- 
ors of the Academy when that body 
throws open its ranks to black-and- 
white artists, as Lord Leighton advo- 
eated. The public would be startled, 
indeed, were they aware of the enor- 
mous sums spent by the Illustrated 
London News and the Graphic on gen- 
uinely artistic illustration. They would 
then more clearly recognize the great 
gulf which separates the mere photo- 
graphic journal from the journal of 
156 
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the order to which the Graphic and the 
Illustrated London News belong. 

I have said something of the rise of 
the Illustrated; the rise of the Graphic 
was less romantic. It was founded by 
Mr. William Thomas in December. 
1869. Mr. Thomas’ name often oc- 
curs in the early volumes of the Illus- 
trated London News, along with Lin- 
ton and others, as one of the most ar- 
tistic of wood-engravers; in fact, his 
association with the Illustrated London 
News continued almost to the time of 
the starting of the Graphic. At that 
date Mrs. Herbert Ingram, the widow 
of the founder of the Illustrated, 
reigned over the destinies of the only 
pictorial journal; its manager was a 
Mr. Parry. One of the most notable of 
the contributors to the Illustrated was 
Mr. George Thomas, who was a most 
capable artist of naval and military 
scenes. His death, in 1868, left a blank 
in the ranks of the black-and-white ar- 
tists of that period. His brother pro- 
posed to issue some memorials of his 
life, but upon Mr. William Thomas ap- 
plying to Mr. Parry for permission to 
use certain illustrations from the Illus- 
trated London News, he was refused. 
It was only natural that this should 
have rankled in Mr. Thomas’ mind, 
and that he should have seized an 
early opportunity of establishing a ri- 
valry journal to the Illustrated—arival- 
ry which has long since passed into the 
regions of absolute friendliness, and a 
recognition on the part of the respec- 
tive proprietors that there is plenty of 
room for both journals in friendly com- 
petition. The artistic talent in the first 
two volumes of the Graphic is very im- 
pressive; but perhaps, after all, it is 
only time which gives a certain sanc- 
tity to the names of many of the men 
who served the illustrated papers some 
thirty or forty years ago. The two 
great illustrated papers of to-day have 
brilliant men associated with them 
still. Mr. Caton Woodville and Mr. W. 
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B. Wollen have depicted scenes on the 
battlefield for the Illustrated, and Mr. 
Frank Dadd and Mr. John Charlton 
for the Graphic. Mr. Herbert Railton, 
Mr. Holland Tringham, M. A. Fores- 
tier, M. Georges Montbard, Mr. Wal- 
ter Wilson, Mr. Samuel Begg—these 
are but a few names taken at random 
from the list of regular contributors to 
the Illustrated London News, while 
the Graphic takes pride in such brill- 
jiant artists as Mr. William Small, Mr. 
H. M. Paget, Mr. W. Hatherell, and 
M. Paul Renouard. 

As an example of the potency of the 
artist as against the photographer, I 
recall an instance in the career of Mr. 
William Simpson, who, with Mr. Fred 
Villiers, Mr. Sydney Hall, and Mr. 
Melton Prior, takes rank as one of the 
four great newspaper war-artists. Mr. 
Simpson was sent down to Sandring- 
ham at the death of the Duke of Clar- 
ence. While illustrious brother artists 
were knocking fruitlessly at the door 
for entrance, Mr. Simpson, held in high 
esteem by the Prince of Wales, who 
had met him in India and at many an 
important State function, was admit- 
ted, and was permitted to sketch the 
late Duke in the Chamber of Death. I 
do not hesitate to say that the publica- 
tion of this illustration represented 
many hundreds of pounds to the pro- 
prietors of the Illustrated London 
News. The number sold in thousands, 

Death, even during the past year or 
so, has made sad gaps in the ranks of 
illustrating journalists by the removal 
of Mr. Charles Green and Mr. John 
Giilich from the Graphic, and Mr. W. 
H. Overend from the rival journal; but 
young men are constantly coming for- 
ward, among the latest arrivals being 
two brothers, one of whom, Reginald 
Cleaver, is associated with the Graph- 
ic, while his brother Ralph is on the 
staff of the News. I purposely say 
nothing here concerning the story of 
Punch, founded in 1841, and of the 


vast army of humorous artists, some 
of them of extreme brilliancy—Mr. 
Phil May, Mr. Bernard Partridge, Mr. 
Raven Hill, and so on—who have 
adorned the new era of illustration. I 
am treating here solely of illustrated 
journalism in its literal sense—as it 
applies to the actual presentation of 
current news. 

Both of the two great journals have 
their art and literary departments— 
each under separate control. Mr. Wil- 
liam Thomas, the Chairman of the 
xraphic Company, is his own Art Di- 
rector, and the same post is occupied 
at the Illustrated London News by Sir 
William Ingram, Chairman of the [Il- 
lustrated London News and Sketch 
Company, jointly with his brother, Mr. 
Charles Ingram. With the photogra- 
phic journals one editor is an absolute 
condition of success, so essential is it 
that the photograph and its accom- 
panying letterpress should be inter- 
woven under the direction of a single 
mind. When there are a number of 
drawings, however, produced at a rapid 
rate, it has so far been held essential 
that some one with a strong artistic 
faculty should be constantly on the 
watch, as a protection against the care- 
lessness or forgetfulness of the artist, 
and it may be to suggest alterations 
in his drawings. Mr. Mason Jackson, 
who won golden opinions from the ar- 
tists and engravers during the years 
that he conducted the art department 
of the Illustrated London News, was 
an ideal man for this position. He had 
himself in his younger days been @ 
practical engraver, among his achieve- 
ments being the famous cover of the 
parts of “Pickwick.” He was at that 
time apprenticed to his brother, Mr. 
John Jackson, the author with Andrew 
Chatto of a well-known work on wood- 
engraving. The apprentice never put 
his name to his work. His master 
signed it: and so we have “J. Jackson,” 
instead of “M. Jackson,” on the cover 


























of “Pickwick.” Mr. William Thomas 
has gone, as we have seen, through 
similar experiences. He is an artist 
to his finger-tips, and if a student of 
that art-journalism where Mr. Thomas 
is an acknowledged and universally 
honored master might venture to crit- 
icise, it would be to express the belief 
that Mr. Thomas has often sacrificed a 
merely vulgar. popularity in pictorial 
art to a genuine devotion to artistic 
merit, regardless of mercenary consid- 
erations. 

A circumstance that must rapidly 
break down the old barrier between 
the art and literary department of an 
illustrated newspaper is the death of 
wood-engraving in journalism. The 
great changes that have come over il- 
lustrated journalism are the arrival of 
the photograph, and the substitution of 
mechanical processes fér wood-engrav- 
ing. The place now taken by the pho- 
tograph, some half-dozen journals be- 
ing entirely run by it, I have already 
hinted at. An analysis of the contents 
of a few of the journals of more am- 
bitious character gives interesting re- 
sults. I have taken one week in March 
of this year: 


Photo- Draw- 


graphs. ings. 
The Illustrated London News. .28 19 
Og ere 17 29 
Black and White. ....... .«- 60 13 
Harper’s Weekly (New York). .35 8 
Leslie’s Weekly (New York). ..44 3 
L’Tllustrazione Italiana (Rome). .6 9 
Ueber Land und Meer (Stuttgart) 5 8 
Illustrirte Zeitung (Leipzig).... 8 1 
L’Illustration (Paris).......... 10 12 


The same week’s issue of the Sketch 
contained eighty-five photographs and 
four drawings, three of these last being 
fashion-plates. The’ corresponding pa- 
pers of twelve years ago had only two 
or three photographs apiece. 

Even more remarkable has been the 
revolution as to wood-engraving. It 
seems only the other day that engrav- 
ing reigned without a rival in the of- 
fices of the illustrated papers. To-day 
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it is all but extinguished in the jour- 
nalism of this country, although there 
is plenty of it in the illustrated papers 
of the Continent. 
ing is, it is perhaps hardly necessary 


The process engrav- 


to state, of two kinds. Line-drawings 
are produced by line-process engraving, 
and wash drawings and photographs 
by what is called half-tone process. 
The first line-process block, I am in- 
formed by Mr. William Thomas, ap- 
peared in the “Graphic” on September 
13, 1879, and the first half-tone process 
block on September 6, 1884. These 
changes crept into the Illustrated Lon- 
don News a year or so earlier. 

It is not within the limits of my space 
to treat at length of the invention of 
the various processes of automatic en- 
graving, as they are best called to dis- 
tinguish them hand engraving. 
The line work was the invention of M. 
tillott, of Paris, who, in 1856, submit- 
ted then 
styled “Gravure Panticonographique,” 
to the Société d’Encouragement pour 
l’Industrie Nationale. The work after- 
wards obtained the title of “Gillotage,” 
and the name “Gilloteurs” was applied 
to the people who worked at the proc 
M. Gillot and his son were en- 
gaged for many years upon their proc- 
ess, and other hands have assisted at 
certain modifications, but substantially 
it may be counted as Gillot’s invention. 
One of his apprentices is even now in 
the employment of the leading firm en- 
gaged in line-process work in this coun- 
try—Carl Hentschel & Co. Mr. Hent- 
schel informs me _ that the first line 
work, as far as existing newspapers 
of importance are concerned, appeared 
in the Illustrated Sporting and Dra- 
matic News. The first half-tone blocks, 
apart from books and magazines, ap- 
peared in the Lady’s Pictorial. They 
were made by Meissenbach, who 
brought his process from Munich. 
Half-tone blocks were often called 
Meissenbach blocks, even up to a quite 
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his new process, which he 
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recent date, that firm being for many 
years the principal manufacturer of 
them in this country. 

How momentous these changes from 
wood to zinc and copper were, was 
not, perhaps, entirely recognized at the 
time, nor the extraordinary shifting of 
a very skilled labor that they implied. 
The Illustrated London News of fif- 
teen years ago was a paper of twenty- 
four pages, whereas it now consists of 
at least forty pages. Now, as_ the 
drawings come into the office they are 
sent out again to be processed, and, 
without any other manipulation than 
the interposition of a specially pre- 
pared screen and the use of typog- 
raphy, they are returned, always ab- 
solutely unsoiled, to the office of the 
paper, and with them solid blocks with 
a zine or copper reproduction of the 
drawing, ready for the printer, if need 
be, although electros of the original 
block are constantly being made. Fif- 
teen years ago, however, a double-page 
drawing, when sent in by the artist, 
was first photographed on a solid slab 
of boxwood, the wood alone costing 
as much as the whole process block 
does now. That was but the begin- 
ning of the task. The slab of box- 
wood had, to the uninitiated, unexpect- 
ed bolts in the back of it. These bolts 
unscrewed, and twenty-four separate 
pieces of wood were the result—one 
containing nothing but sky, another 
sea, another a piece of a ship, another 
a sailor’s head. Each piece went to a 
separate engraver, who worked all 
night upon it. One engraver had a 
special faculty for sky, another for the 
human face, another for house-work, 
and so on. In any case, some twelve 
hours later the pieces were brought 
together, screwed up once more, and 
behold a wood-engraving—a double- 
page of the Illustrated London News. 

An innovation of twenty years ago 
may be mentioned here. Sir John Gil- 
bert and his contemporaries drew their 


illustrations on the wood and sent the 
blocks direct to the engraver. Thus 
it happens that, as Sir John Gilbert on 
one occasion told me with regret, not 
a single one of his beautiful drawings 
for the Illustrated London News is in 
existence. The innovation of photo- 
graphing the drawing on the wood left 
the drawing intact for artist or news- 
paper-proprietor—a valuable asset in 
the case of a great artist. 

Now, instead of the twenty-four men 
taking twelve hours apiece, the whole 
block is forthcoming by mechanical 
process in eight hours or so, and at 
one-sixth the cost of the engraving. 
Small wonder that as far as illustrated 
journalism is concerned wood-engrav- 
ing is all but dead—never to revive. 
It still has a field with the advertiser, 
to whom it is important that his blocks 
shall last a gréat many years, for proc- 
ess blocks are, alas! sadly ephemeral. 
And engraving may yet for many 
years command the magazines, when 
leisure is given to the engravers to 
turn out something really artistic. But 
in the hurried work that journalism 
compels the skilled handicraft can nev- 
er again hold its own with mechanical 
processes, and among those who have 
seen it die without regret are many ar- 
tists in black-and-white, who have al- 
ways considered that their work was 
falsified by the intervention of anoth- 
er mind. Fortunately for those en- 
gaged in it, it died slowly, thus giving 
the engravers the opportunity to quit 
the occupation gradually. Mr. G. F. 
Hammond, of the Illustrated London 
News—who, with his father before 
him, has guided the engraving depart- 
ment of the Illustrated for many years 
—informs me that he has known sixty 
men engaged at one time on the 
wood blocks for the _ Illustrated. 
Now there is not a single wood en- 
graver employed in the production of 
the paper. Yet it may be presumed 
that this change has come without 
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what is known as the “general public” 
having in the least recognized that ma- 
chinery here, as elsewhere, has de- 
throned hand labor. Here and there 
a correspondent will write to an editor 
making his plaint as to the destruc- 
tion of the art in his favorite journal. 
One such complaint is before me as I 
write. But an analysis of two or three 
illustrated papers which formerly used 
the wood-engraving brings to light 
much the same result. I take up cop- 
ies of the Illustrated London News, 
the Graphic, and Black and White for 
a given week (March 4, 1899). I find 
that the Illustrated London News con- 
tains forty-seven process blocks and 
one page engraving—evidently a block 
made some time ago. I find that the 
Graphic has forty-four process blocks 
and two small engravings—obviously 
portraits that had been used before in 
the pre-process days. Black and White 
also has but one engraving—obviously 
an electro purchased from a foreign 
source. Nor can the advocate for en- 
graving have the consolation of a pos- 
sible return to the old state of things. 
It is absolutely certain that a general 
return to wood-engraving would mean 
ruin to the journal that attempted it. 
As a matter of fact not one man in five 
hundred knows the difference between 
a wood-engraving and a process block. 
And the finer printing of to-day has far 
more than made up for any superiority 
that the old engraving enjoyed. 

The future of illustrated journalism 
it is not easy to forecast. Will the 
public get tired of photographs? I 
think not—while they are able to con- 
vey with such intense reality many of 
the incidents of the hour. At the same 
time, however, the future of the black- 
and-white artist who illustrates cur- 
rent topics is absolutely assured. The 
thoroughly competent artist will al- 
Ways command even the somewhat 
high prices that in many people’s eyes 
he now receives. One friend of mine— 
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an accomplished journalist—does, in- 
deed, insist that he prefers a photo- 
graph of a house to the most finished 
drawing by Mr. Pennell or Mr. Rail- 
ton. I do not, however, accept this as 
a normal state of mind. I believe 
there will always be a large public to 
whom good art will always appeal. 
The photograph, however, must have 
an even larger place in the journalism 
of the future than of the past, and the 
editor will prove himself most skilful 
who most perfectly realizes the limits 
of the artist and the limits of the pho- 
tographer. 

The journalism of the future is prob- 
ably to make its most important de- 
velopments so far as concern the daily 
paper. Here, as in many aspects of 
the newspaper world, everything waits 
on the printing-press. Several of our 
daily papers more or less affect illus- 
trations. The Daily Graphic, founded 
in 1889, of course takes the lead. Here 
we have in one issue some eight or ten 
pen-and-ink drawings, and some three 
or four half-tone process blocks from 
photographs. In the Daily Chronicle 
and Daily Mail we have a constant 
publication drawings, 
with occasional outbursts in their ri- 
vals. This is as far, in this country at 
least, as illustrated journalism would 


of pen-and-ink 


seem to have gone in the case of the 
daily paper. Now I am quite satisfied 
that there is no overwhelming popu- 
larity attached to the pen-and-ink 
drawing, however intrinsically artistic, 
particularly when it is reproduced on 
somewhat common paper. The prob- 
lem of printing half-tone drawings and 
photographs in large numbers has to 
be solved before illustrated daily pa- 
pers will flourish in this country, a 
problem of which the principal parts 
are associated with the technicalities 
of the printing-machine. As an exam- 
ple of the gulf that separates illustrat- 
ed from non-illustrated papers, I may 
mention that to produce from fourteen 
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hundred to sixteen hundred copies an 
hour is considered a triumph for 
the best American printing-machines, 
whereas certain Austrian presses cal- 
not attain more than nine hundred 
sheets an hour. As a contrast to this, it 
may be mentioned that a journal of the 
type of Tit-Bits is produced at the rate 
of twenty-four thousand an hour. 
Another great development in illus- 
trated journalism which it is easy to 
forecast is upon the lines that obtain 
in the United States. That Sunday 
papers of the type of the New York 
World or the New York Journal will 
ever be popular here I do not for one 
moment believe. The large masses of 
illustrations which are given away 
there every Sunday for twopence-half- 
penny are a revelation to those who 
see them for the first time. Abun- 
dance of brilliant ideas and an im- 
mense number of well-reproduced illus- 
trations make up what, on the whole, 
would prove to an Englishman an ab- 
solutely indigestible portion. There 
will, however, no doubt be produced in 
this country journals approximating 
to the other Sunday ‘papers of New 
York—to the New York Times and the 
New York Tribune, for example. With 
each of these is given week by week 
a supplement about the size of the II- 
lustrated London News, less excellent- 
ly printed and on inferior paper, it is 
true, and well-nigh entirely composed 
of photographs. It is perfectly certain 
that ten years from now this kind of 
journalism—the journalism of the sup- 
plement, one might call it—will be a 
universally recognized factor in jour- 
nalistic London. Beyond this there is 
very little to be said concerning the 
future. It is largely a matter as to 
the extent to which capitalists may be 
found to run enormous risks for an un- 
certain result. In the case of an illus- 
trated daily paper, on lines which 
would be in accordance with my ideal, 
the capital would indeed be enormous 


and the result absolutely impossible to 
forecast. 

Meanwhile, some of my readers are 
asking the question how far illustrat- 
ed journalism has any justification at 
all. There are many who mourn that 
the stage, from presenting plays, as in 
Shakespeare’s time, in a way that left 
everything to the imagination, now, 
under the brilliant stage-managers of 
to-day, affords resplendent pictures of 
every detail in a fashion that would 
have struck amazement to the heart of 
the playwright of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Much no doubt, has been sacri- 
ficed in this readjustment, as, indeed, 
is the case with the very art of learn- 
ing to read. Wordsworth felt it keenly 
when, somewhere about 1846, he came 
across a copy of the Illustrated London 
News, and wrote thereon the following 
sonnet: 


Discourse was deemed Man’s noblest 


attribute, 

And written words the glory of his 
hand; 

Then followed Printing with enlarged 
command 

For thought—dominion vast and abso- 
lute 

For spreading truth, and making love 
expand. 

Now prose and verse, sunk into disre- 
pute, 

Must lacquey a dumb Art that best 
ean suit 


The taste of this once-intellectual land. 

A backward movement surely have we 
here, 

From manhood,—back to childhood; 
for the age— 

Back towards caverned life’s first rude 


career. 
Avaunt this vile abuse of pictured 
page! 
Must eyes be all-in-all, the tongue and 
ear 


Nothing? Heaven keep us from a 
lower stage! 


Be that as it may, the illustrated 
newspaper can no more be crushed out 
now than can Sir Henry Irving's pict- 
uresque stage or the “three R’s.” The 

















most that we can all of us wish for it 
is that it may continue its course on 
those lines of really good artistic work 
that it has followed under Mr. Her- 
bert Ingram and Mr. William Thomas, 
its most famous directors hitherto. If 
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the photograph were really ‘the “last 


word” in illustrated journalism, per- 
haps even an enthusiast for topical 
pictures might admit that we had 
reached “a lower stage.” 

Clement K. Shorter 











GRACY DAY. 


(THE DAFFODIL.) 


Gracy Day, she has come to town, 
Gracy Day in a golden gown, 
Hooped gold gown and hosen green, 
Fairer damsel was never seen. 


Gracy Day, in the busy street, 

Droops a little for toil and heat, 

Bird-song and brook-song both she misses, 

And the courting wind and the rain’s light kisses. 


racy Day, you will never again 
Flout the wind in your country lane, 
Never again will the bracken brown 
See the gleam of your golden gown. 


Gracy Day, are you sad at last 

That your golden store on the street is cast, 
Where scarcely a man or maid takes heed 
If under their eyes be flower or weed? 


Gracy Day, are you sad or no, 

Here to wait in the pool’s mid-flow, 

While the tide of souls goes up and down, 
Gracy Day, in your golden gown? 


Was it mocking elfin or angel, dear, 
Sent us your country beauty here, 

Your young green scent on the air to spill 
For men that know not the daffodil? 


Gracy Day, that has come to die 

In the ignorant street, ’neath the careless sky, 
Go back to God, and be sweet for aye 

In the fields of heaven, my Gracy Day! 








The Leisure Hour. 


Nora Hopper. 
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“NOT PEACE BUT A SWORD.” 


It was in the year 1804. England 
had awakened to the fact—as she does 
periodically—that her home defences 
were not what they should be. Fora 
season martial sounds drowned “the 
jingle of the guinea;” men’s thoughts 
were directed to other things than 
ledgers and scales. It was indeed 
time: the pistol of the great Highway 
Robber was at England’s breast. Com- 
merce, so long protected by the swords 
of mercenaries, took a sword into her 
own hand. Men, long accustomed to 
handle the yard measure or the scoop, 
grasped a musket and marched at the 
word of command. MHalf-a-million of 
men, the flower of the land, sprang to 
arms to protect their country from in- 
vasion and consequent foreign domin- 
ion. The citizen soldiers drilled in 
safety, for across the Channel the un- 
conquered mariuers, the professional 
fighting men, watched the French 
coast with a vigilance that never slept. 
Napoleon’s mighty flotilla lay rotting 
in the harbors, not daring to venture 
forth. 

As it was in 1588, and again in 1858, 
the world learned how much martial 
spirit lay hidden beneath the quiet ex- 
terior of the British citizen. 

At this time of patriotic fervor, when 
the war drum throbbed in every town 
and village, one sect of Christians re- 
mained cold, uninfluenced by the gen- 
eral delirium. For nearly two hundred 
years the Quakers had preached and 
practised the doctrine of non-resist- 
ance. Their consistency was of tough- 
est fibre; their principles were not to 
be given up in the face of an awkward 
dilemma. It was not for them to consider 
consequences: right was right, let what 
would happen. Their way of life was 


plainly set forth in the New Testament. 


If clinging to the right involved mar- 
tyrdom, they were prepared to face it 
with fortitude. Such was their posi- 
tion in the year 1804. They would not 
have pulled a trigger to save their 
homes from the pollution of Napoleon’s 
soldiery. The Quakers did suffer for 
their opinions, suffered scorn and con- 
tumely; and many of the wealthier 
members left the sect never to return. 
Whether they were justified in their 
interpretation of the New Testament 
we will not discuss here. That they 
showed courage is beyond question, for 
what is courage but devotion to an 
idea or a purpose in spite of mental or 
physical suffering? Those who differ 
most widely from the Quakers will ad- 
mit there was something admirable in 
their steadfastness to unpopular prin- 
ciples, and will at least absolve them 
from the charge of poltroonery. 

In many hundreds of cases human 
nature proved stronger than early 
training. England’s need kindled the 
fire of patriotism in hearts which gen- 
erations of civil life had not cooled to 
the low Quaker temperature. The So- 
ciety waned: young men of high spirit 
flocked into the volunteers, men of 
wealth sought commissions in the mili- 
tia: these persons were in every in- 
stance disowned. We are concerned 
at present with but one particular case. 


It was a raw, cold afternoon in No- 
vember. The oil-lamps in the Strand 
glimmered faintly through the deepen- 
ing fog, which rolled up in heavy, 
murky billows from the river. 

In Elkanah Hipgrave’s bookshop, 
situated nearly opposite Somerset 
House, business seemed to be at a 
standstill. No customers were present; 
the two sedate assistants plied their 
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quills over catalogues and bill forms. 
Elkanah, a tall, dark-complexioned 
man of about five-and-twenty, attired 
in the sad garb of the Quakers, stood 
with a penknife in one hand and a quill 
in the other, looking absently at the 
dim figures flitting past the door. He 
remained so long in this attitude that 
a sly glance of intelligence passed be- 
tween the shopmen. The muffled tones 
of the church bell chiming three quar- 
ters after five roused the dreamer. He 
suddenly shut up the knife, and re- 
placed the uncut quill on his desk. 
Charging his assistants to be watchful 
and diligent in his absence, he donned 
his broad-brimmed hat, drew on his 
brown gloves, and having made sure 
that a large key was in his pocket, van- 
ishéd into the fog. 

As soon as Elkanah was really gone, 
Abel, the elder of the two shopmen, 
threw down his pen, uttered the word 
“Hester,” and refreshed himself with 
a pinch of snuff from a horn box. His 
companion looked up, with a movement 
of the eye which might under happier 
auspices have developed into a wink. 
“No doubt of it,” he said. “He gave a 
shilling too much change to-day, the 
first time such a thing has ever hap- 
pened in my experience. Ah! well, per- 
haps it'll lead to better victuals.” 

“Worse, you mean,” said the other, 
who professed to have a wide knowl- 
edge of the world. 

At this point the conversation ceased, 
for a smartly dressed young man came 
in, and asked for the “Life of Jerry 
Abershaw.” 

Meanwhile Elkanah Hipgrave made 
his way westward at a sober pace. He 
was in deep thought, ahd took no heed 
of the hurrying wayfarers. Turning 
up Bedford street, his pleasant reflec- 
tions were rudely interrupted: a tall, 
handsome man in the uniform of 
an officer of militia stood barring his 
path. 

“What, Elkanah!” he said in a loud 
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voice, “is the fog so thick that you can- 
not recognize old friends?” 

“I did not see thee at first, Joseph. 
I was busy with my own thoughts,” re- 
plied Elkanah. 

The young officer held out his hand, 
which the Quaker shook gravely, say- 
ing, “I doubt if I should have known 
thee in that strange garb hadst thou 
not spoken.” He spoke without bit- 
terness, but there was no cordiality in 
his tone. 

Captain Spencer laughed. “I have 
quite got over the feeling of disgrace,” 
he said, laying his hand lightly on his 


sword. “I will walk a little way with 
you, if you don’t object to my com- 
pany.” 


“Why should I object, Joseph? there 
is no unfriendliness between us, Yr 
hope?” 

“I’m glad to hear you say so, you old 
mole. So they have disowned me? I 
knew it was inevitable, of course. I’m 
in good company, though: my case is 
the fifth this month. I trust the new 
members will make up in every way 
for the old.” 

Elkanah was silent. 

“T hope you spoke up for me, Elka- 
nah, for old friendship’s sake. You are 
not so bigoted as some. You can make 
allowances.” 

“IT spoke in favor of thy disown- 
ment,” replied Elkanah. “How could 
I do otherwise? The Society does not 
change its principles to meet circum- 
stances.” 

Spencer’s face flushed. “You think, 
then, we ought to lay down our arms 
and consent to become a part of 
France?’ he said, with much indigna- 
tion. “I tell you I have seen countries 
over which Napoleon’s troops have 
passed, and to save England from a 
like fate I am prepared to die, if need 
be. Can you contend for amoment that 
it is right to abase yourself before the 
first bully or ruffian who happens to at- 
tack you?” Having spoken, he looked 
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at his friend with some anxiety. It 
was clear he valued Elkanah’s good 
opinion. 

The Quaker was unmoved. “Thy log- 
ic is not sound, Joseph,” he said. “The 
question is, do we take the New Tes- 
tament for our authority? Its teach- 
ing upon this point cannot be misunder- 
stood. The necessity of hunger does 
not justify theft. To take life is sinful, 
whether it be to protect one’s own life 
or the lives of others. Understand, I 
am not judging thee: if thy conscience 
approve, thou art justified. Our ways 
separate; we will part in peace, and 
perhaps when the troubles are over 
thou wilt rejoin us.” 

The captain was offended. He ut- 
tered an exclamation of impatience 
which caused an immediate stiffening 
of Elkanah’s manner. He _ stopped, 
hand on hip, chest thrown out, and 
spoke his thoughts without reserve. 
“No, they have drummed me out, and 
out I stay. As for you, Elkanah, I find 
it a hard task to believe in your sin- 
cerity. I believe you are better than 
your professions. I'll wait till I see 
you stand still and tamely suffer your 
friends to be assaulted before I class 
you among the genuine Quakers. Non- 
resistance is a pretty theory, but it 
won’t work. I had nothing to lose by 
coming out, but you’—and here he 
smiled sarcastically—“what would your 
attitude be supposing there was no 
Hester Elwyn in the world?” 

Elkanah interrupted him with some 
heat. 

“Thy suspicions are as groundless as 
they are unworthy,” he said. 

“Old Elwyn is rich,” retorted the sol- 
dier. 

Elkanah turned from him, and with 
a wave of the hand and the one word 
“Farewell,” went on his way. 

“Loaves and fishes!” said Spencer as 
a parting shot, then breaking into a 
loud laugh he swaggered down the 
street. 
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The words of the frivolous young 
man had stung Elkanah, although they 
were quite undeserved. For the re- 
mainder of his journey he walked with 
a quicker step and with head thrown 
back rather proudly. He stopped at 
the door of a neat house in Leicester 
square and knocked. While standing 
on the snow-white doorstep waiting to 
be admitted, the bookseller became a- 
ware that his heart was beating much 
faster than usual. A grim middle-aged 
woman, in a white cap, admitted him, 
without uttering a word or changing 
countenance. 

Elkanah turned the handle of the sit- 
ting-room door, and entered like one 
who was quite sure of his reception. 
Here were light, warmth, and comfort, 
very pleasant after the cold and dark- 
ness of the street. An air of peace 
and serenity, of secure prosperity, and 
of gentle refinement pervaded the 
apartment. 

The furniture was heavy, built not 
for a day, but for generations of men; 
the carpet and curtains were of fine 
quality and of unobtrusive colors. 
Around the room were several glass- 
protected bookcases filled with tall calf- 
bound volumes. There were no pict- 
ures or knicknacks of any description. 
A clear fire burned in the‘grate and 
showed up the white hearth, the pol- 
ished brass fire-irons and fender. A 
pile of toast stood on the hob, and the 
copper tea-urn gave forth a musical 
hiss. On the tall mantelpiece a Dutch 
clock ticked gravely. 

A gray-haired gentleman in drab 
shorts, who was seated by the fire, lift- 
ed his gold-rimmed glasses from his 
book, and extending his hand, said 


heartily, “How art thou, Elkanah?” 
“TIT am very well, I thank thee, Wil- 
liam Elwyn; I hope thou art well also.” 
An elderly lady, with a quiet face, 
gave the young man a look of more 
than ordinary attention, and said, “I 
am glad to see thee, Elkanah Hipgrave. 























Thy hand is cold, thou had better sit 
on this side of the table.” 

“Thank thee, Phoebe Elwyn, the oth- 
er side will be warm enough for me.” 
And the young man turned to the third 
occupant of the room. 

Hester Elwyn was twenty-one, and 
was tall and slight. Her white cap cov- 
ered her shining brown hair—no, not 
quite, for a few curls escaped and 
strayed over her pure white forehead. 
She was very plainly attired; her dress 
was of steel-gray color, and she wore 
a handkerchief of white cashmere fold- 
ed across her bosom; yet I doubt if all 
the milliners and dressmakers on Bond 
street could have made her look more 
attractive. The evenings were dim and 
shadowy within doors in the year 1804; 
the red firelight and the soft radiance 
of candles left much of the room in 
semi-darkness. Hester was none the 
less charming in the mysterious half- 
light, although of a truth she had no 
reason to fear the all-revealing day. 
Elkanah was left in doubt as to wheth- 
er or no a faint tinge of carnation stole 
over the girl’s fair cheek when they 
clasped hands. The words, “I hope lt 
see thee well, Hester Elwyn,” sound- 
ed rather they conveyed a 
deeper meaning not to be misunder- 
stood. 

“T am well, I thank thee, Elkanah,” 
she answered, then, glancing at the 
clock, “thou art five minutes behind 
time.” There was a faint suspicion of 
reproach in the soft musical voice. 

“I was detained,” he said quickly. “I 
met Joseph Spencer in Bedford street, 
and had some conversation with him.” 

“Didst thou, indeed?” said Phabe 
Elwyn, pouring out the tea. “I hope 
thou reasoned with him. Poor young 
man! I grieve for him. His perverse- 
ness has been a sore trial to his aunts, 
Rachel and Caroline Dawkins.” 

“TIT fear he has passed beyond the in- 
fluence of reasonable discourse,” said 
Elkanah: “he seemed to be filled with 


cold, yet 
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the pride of the sword and satisfaction 
with the gay dress of his new calling. 
I would not judge him harshly; but I 
believe he has been out of harmony 
with the beliefs and practices of the 
Society for a long time.” 

“But one may admire the courage of 
Joseph, and the young men like him, 
who go forth to risk wounds or death,” 
said Hester. 

Elkanah could not agree. 
early to speak of Joseph’s courage yet, 
he said. “He has not been put to the 
test.” 

“Thou art not often ungenerous,” 
whispered Hester. 

William Elwyn’s ears were sharp. 
“Doubtless Joseph counted upon the 
admiration of the young women when 
he put on that red coat!” he said sly- 
ly. “There is much of ostentation and 
love of vainglorious acts among our 
young men at present, which will, we 
must hope, soon pass away with other 
evil fashions. Thou knowest, Elkanah, 
I have no sincere belief in Napoleon's 
intention of invading our country. He 
has other and more feasible projects 
on hand.” 

“I believe the King’s brave sailors 
will make invasion impossible,” said 
Hester. 

Her parents allowed the remark to 
pass unnoticed. Hester had her priv- 
ileges: one was more than ordinary‘ 
liberty of speech, a habit of sly bad- 
inage, which no one took seriously. 
Elkanah found a delightful zest in her 
sallies. 

“We can afford to lose Joseph Spen- 
cer, and those of his way of thinking,” 


“It is too 


said William Elwyn, passing up his 
cup. He evidently thought the young 


officer of militia unworthy of further 
discussion. After a few minutes’ si- 
lence the old gentleman turned to 
Elkanah and said: “Thou wilt be glad 
to hear that my vessel, the ‘Prudence,’ 
has reached Jamaica in safety.” 

Elkanah showed a chastened satisfac- 
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tion. “This will be good news to our 
friend, Matthew Jenkins, the under- 


writer,” he said. 

William Elwyn chuckled. “A French 
cruiser attempted a capture,” he said; 
“but our convoy proved too powerful.” 

Protected by the guns of “the jolly, 
jolly mariners,” commerce was carried 
on in those stormy times. Hester, pon- 
dering over this and many other things, 
remained silent during the remainder 
of the meal. 

The grim-faced servant came in and 
cleared away the tea. William Elwyn 
retired to his study on the floor above. 
Pheebe, having washed the rare old 
china with her own hands, and put it 
away in a cabinet, quitted the room 
also. 

Then the clock began to tick louder. 
Hester kept her eyes upon her work, 
and plied her needle diligently. The si- 
lence became painful. Elkanah tried 
once or twice to clear his throat, and 
fidgeted with his legs. He had a prop- 
osition to bring forward, yet, strange 
for a man of his business habits, he 
hesitated about the terms. Hester 
looked more beautiful than ever, but 
quite self-possessed, and appeared to 
be occupied with her own thoughts. 
Suspense became intolerable. The 
bookseller mustered all his resolution, 
and made the plunge. 

“Hester!” 

“Yes, Elkanah.” She put down her 
work, and looked at him steadily with 
her soft brown eyes. The girl’s serene 
aspect might have confused a man of 
larger experience in the management 
of affairs of this kind. 

Elkanah, with great deliberation, car- 
ried his heavy horsehair-cushioned 
chair across the room, and sat down be- 
side her. She folded her hands and 
looked at her lap. 

“Hester Elwyn,” he began, “I have 
long sought this opportunity of speak- 
ing to thee. I believe my proposal will 


have the approval of thy parents and 
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of the meeting. I love thee, Hester, 
and it will be the greatest privilege I 
ean conceive, if thou wilt agree to take 
me for thy husband.” His words had 
been formal and considered, but they 
expressed a passion as deep and sin- 
cere as many couched in hyperbolical 


language. 
Hester rose from her seat, and stood 
looking thoughtfully at her lover. 


“Elkanah Hipgrave,” she said, “I have 
a great respect for thee ” here she 
paused, and the lines in her pretty 
brows expressed doubt. 

This was chilling. Elkanah, who had 





also risen, looked pale and troubled. 
He had anticipated an easy victory. 


“Dost thou mean, Hester, that I have 
been entertaining delusive hopes? 
Hast thou not understood me? I can- 
not believe thou hast willingly deceived 
me.” His tones were sad and re- 
proachful. 

“Elkanah,” she answered, “I confess 
that I have a regard for thee, but there 
is much to be considered. I am still 
young, and may perhaps appear pre- 
sumptuous, but I have my own opin- 
ions—my parents and I do not think 
alike upon all subjects.” 

“Dost thou refuse my proposal of 
marriage, Hester?” 

“I would rather wait, Elkanah.” 

“That is not so bad as a refusal,” he 
said, his face brightening. “What can 
I do to make myself more agreeable in 
thy eyes? How can I rise in thy esti- 
mation?” 

“Elkanah, I would not have thee give 
up thy principles for my sake. Con- 
science is above earthly love. Perhaps 
the way may be opened.” 

Elkanah was not able to read the 
girl’s mind. Deeply grieved, he said, 
“Tell me, Hester, how can I win thy 
approval?’ 

“Nay, I would not persuade thee. But 
believe me, Elkanah, I am not acting 
from vanity or light-mindedness. I 
cannot change my convictions; perhaps 














the time will come when thou wilt see 
with my eyes. Till then we are 
friends,” and she gave her hand with 
a dazzling smile that intoxicated her 
lover. 

“I will wait and hope, Hester,” he 
said; “it shall be the chief study of my 
life to find a basis of agreement be- 
tween us.” 

“Nay, not the chief study, I hope, 
Elkanah. Art thou going?” 

“Yes, I would rather go now. Re- 
member, Hester, I hold myself pledged 
to thee. Farewell.” 

“Farewell, Elkanah.” 





When Phoebe Elwyn returned to the 
room half an hour later, her comely 
face expressed surprise. 

“Has Elkanah Hipgrave gone?’ she 
said. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Not in anger, I trust?” 

“No, mother, he will come again.” 
And Hester’s white fingers were busy 
with her sewing. 


Elkanah went forth sorely puzzled. 
He knew nothing of women, and this 
one was especially an enigma to him. 
It was something, however, to know 
that she did not dislike him, and for 
that he was humbly thankful. A more 
dexterous man would soon have made 
himself master of the girl’s thoughts; 
but this poor bookseller was entirely 
lacking in finesse. 

For some days life was burdensome 
to him, attendance at the shop a miser- 
able penance. His time of probation 
might have lasted indefinitely, but for 
a fortunate incident -which revealed 
Hester's hidden motives and showed 

him at the same time a glimpse of his 
own nature. He still visited at the El- 


wyns’, and found his love grow strong- 
er now the girl seemed to be somewhat 
out of his reach. Although the subject 
of marriage was not referred to, their 
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converse upon other matters was un- 
restrained and perfectly friendly. 

One Sunday (or First Day as the 
Quakers call it) Elkanah called at the 
Elwyns’. William lay ill of a bronchial 
affection, and his good wife Phoebe felt 
it her duty to remain at home with 
him. Elkanah offered, with blissful an- 
ticipations, to escort Hester to the 
meeting-house. This was allowed, for 
were they not old friends? According- 
ly the pair, clad in the quaint costume 
of the sect, set out together in the clear 
frosty morning. 

Elkanah was, to tell the truth, rather 
puffed up; few men that day had a 
more charming girl on their arm than 
he. The keen air brought a brighter 
color to her cheek and lustre to her eye. 
Many men, as they passed by, cast 
longing glances under the bonnet of the 
fair Quakeress. They were still a few 
hundred yards from Westminster Meet- 
ing, when two young men dressed in 
the extreme of the fantastic fashion of 
the time approached them. From their 
appearance it was pretty certain they 
had been passing the night in one of 
the gambling hells which abounded in 
the district; their faces were flushed 
with drink, and they reeled in their 
walk. Elkanah rightly judged that 
they were ripe for any act of mischiev- 
ous folly, and with his companion on 
his arm stepped into the road. The 
bloods saluted the Quakers with a yell 
of laughter, and lurched towards them. 
The taller one unceremoniously knocked 
Elkanah’s hat off and kicked it across 
the road. The bookseller’s blood tin- 
gled in his veins, and there was rage 
in his heart, yet what could he do? His 
principles forbade him to strike. He 
stood still, staring at his insulter as 
though paralyzed. The other jester 
roared with laughter at his friend’s 
spirited achievement, and said in a 
thick voice, “Egad, Jack, that was well 
done: knock him down, while I kiss 
the little Quakeress,” and catching hold 
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of Hester, he attempted to carry out 
his threat. Then the spell was lifted 
from Elkanah: impelled by an impulse 
beyond his control he sprang into sud- 
den activity. Swinging his right arm 
round, he by a miracle of good fortune 
saught Hester’s assailant a _ violent 
blow on the side of the head, and 
knocked him into the gutter. Then he 
seized the tall ruffian by the collar, and 
bringing his great strength into play, 
swung him across the body of his pros- 
trate friend, and left the pair sprawling 
in the gutter. Hester had not screamed 
or trembled; her brown eyes glowed 
with indignation—the dove had sudden- 
ly become an eagle. 

“I thank thee, Elkanah,” she said 
sweetly, and took hold of her lover’s 
firm strong arm. 

rude bystanders 
done, broadbrim! 


called out, 
They asked 


Some 
“Well 
for it.” 

Friend Hipgrave owed his success en- 
tirely to the intoxicated condition of his 
assailants. Had they been sober, he 
would, without the least doubt, have 
received a severe thrashing from one 
or the other, for they were adepts in 
the fashionable art of bruising, where- 
as poor Elkanah had never struck a 
blow in anger in his life. As it was, 
however, his victory was complete: the 
two bloods lay howling and swearing 
in the road, unable to rise without as- 
sistance. 
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That chance blow won Elkanah more 
than he had dared to hope. Hester's 
arm now rested less lightly upon his. 
She had thanked him in tones that 
sounded strange in his ear; she had 
east a look of approval and admiration 
upon him such as he had never won 
from her before. The truth began to 
dawn upon him. They walked on in 
blissful sympathetic silence. 

For the first time in his life Elkanah 
passed the gate of the meeting-house 
on a First Day morning without going 
in. Hester herself made no sign, and 
they wandered into the park. Elkanah 
thought he had been in love before, but 
his present emotion made the passion 
of yesterday seem weak and puerile by 
comparison. 

There was little need of words; their 
hands were clasped tightly. 

“Thou wilt always protect me, El- 
kanah?”’ whispered Hester. 

“Always, dear, with my life,” replied 
the apostate. 

“And if the French should land, thou 
wilt help to defend our homes from 
the invader?” 

The ice was quite melted now. 

“T will join the volunteers to-morrow, 
if thou wish it,” said the infatuated 
young man. 

“Why, then ——” 

“Then, Hester?” 

*“T think we had better be moving 
towards home, Elkanah.” 

J. Deane Hilton. 





A WEEK IN THE PHILIPPINES.* 


IN NOVEMBER, 1897. 


(Conclusion.) 


Wednesday. 
“Do you belong to the Katipunan?” 
I asked an Indian boatman. 
“No, Sefior. I am a buena gente.” 


* Translated for The Living Age. 


“Whom would you rather obey—the 
insurgents or the Spaniards?” 

“The Spaniards, Sefior; they are good 
masters.” 

I put the same question a little less 
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abruptly to a highly-perfumed half- 
breed, and he answered: “I, one of the 
Katipunan? Why, sir, I have a place 
under government!” 

Are the rebel ranks recruited from 
unsuccessful candidates? The truth 
would seem to be that the insurrection 
is less popular than aristocratic. The 
government can count on the support 
of a large number of natives, whose 
fidelity is essentially an affair of the 
purse, and who think, like my boat- 
man, that all is for the best in a world 
where the cocks fight with spirit and 
the saints have no objection to prome- 
nading the streets in full pomp. More- 
over, the alliance between the half- 
breeds and the Indians is a thing of 
yesterday. All travellers who visited 
Manila before there was any suspicion 
of the approaching rebellion were 
shocked and disgusted by the brutality 
of the half-breeds toward their Indian 
underlings; while the half-breeds them- 
selves were rent by endless dissensions. 
Marcello R. de Pilar, whom Blanco 
calls the most intelligent of all the sep- 
aratists, wrote to a friend in 1894: 
“The defection of some, and those 
among our wealthiest, and the indiffer- 
ence of others, are fast thinning our 
ranks. It is enough to make one weep 
tears of blood.” The Pedro Rojas and 
other great capitalists of the archipela- 
go are in no hurry to risk their millions 
in a doubtful contest. If they have 
privately flung an obolus into the in- 
surrection-box, it is merely by way of 
a financial precaution against the 
eventualities of the future. Huge 
wealth is always conservative. But be- 
tween the colossal fortunes and the 
populace are many grades of folk who 
have had money enough to get a little 
education, and education enough to 
aspire to hold office; petty proprietors, 
old, independent families, the rural 
middle class, village-mayors who have 
been, in some sort, the chiefs of their 
tribe, and who have lived far away 
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from Manila, secure from Spanish, or 
rather let us say European, infection; 
for at Hong-Kong as at Singapore, at 
Saigon as at Shanghai, the rush of 
white men bodes no good to the yellow, 
and it makes me smile to hear our par- 
liamentary orators expatiating still on 
the moral effect of our conquests! It is 
the small landed proprietors, whose 
children or friends have perchance 
travelled in Europe, the “jolly millers 
who care for nobody,” have 
openly or secretly to resist encroach- 


who 


ment, far too poor materially to 
assist the government, too proud 
to pay it any ransoms,—these are 


the men who have attracted to them- 
selves and formed into a party all the 
malcontents, the dead-beats and the 
demi-sarants with their Indian 
holds; and relying upon the mountain- 
tribes, and yet more upon the ignorance 
of Spain, have dared the risk of utter 
ruin and organized the guerillas. 

They needed a leader, and the lead- 
er was forthcoming—Aguinaldo. Fifty 
years ago this young schoolmaster 
would never have dreamed of anything 
more than the captaincy of a _ troop. 
Under the influence of those European 
ideas which have been let in upon Asia 
by way of the Suez Canal, he aspired to 
be the founder of a republic. I greatly 
fear he is under a delusion; though far 
be it from me to speak slightingly of 
the twenty-seven-year-old chief, who, 
piqued by the glories of Washington 
and Bolivar, has drawn strength from 
their example to discipline an army, 
while keeping his cause clear of all 
those bloody and shameful excesses 
which blacken the great name of Spain. 
The bandits, of whom the Spanish po- 
lice has never been able to clear the 
islands, may cry out upon him, but 
they deceive nobody. It is perfectly 
well known that Aguinaldo is as gen- 
eous as Menelik to his prisoners, and 
that he scorns making reprisals. One 
of his first acts, as commander, was to 


house- 
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bring to trial and condemn to be shot 
a certain Bonifacio, Grand-Master of 
the Katipunan, who was bent only on 
pillage and assassination. He scrupu- 
lously respects the religious prejudices 
of the Indians, well knowing that the 
decline of their faith would mean a dim- 
inution of his own prestige. All hu- 
man authority verges on the supernat- 
ural. There is something inexplicable 
in the power a man has of imposing his 
own proud ascendancy upon other men. 
These Tagal souls, clouded by supersti- 
tion and enamored of mystery, ascribe 
to the young hero a superhuman might. 
He may live in their tents and share 
their toils, cast bullets, cook maize, or 
bake black bread; he walks encom- 
passed by a mist of fable none the less, 
and if he were to declare himself in- 
vulnerable the Indians would believe 
him. Even the tidings which travel 
about this country and the watch- 
words transmitted from place to place 
assume a legendary form. Before the 
insurrection broke out it was rumored 
in the suburb of Tondo that a light had 
been seen in the heavens at about ten 
o’clock which resembled a woman with 
serpents for hair: whereby all the 
world knew that the hour was nigh. 
Rumor also had it that a woman named 
Biacnabato had been delivered of a 
child in a general’s uniform, which sig- 
nified that arms had been landed. 
These tales of portents and apparitions 
excited the popular imagination, which 
paid little heed to the hidden sense but 
revelled in phantasmagoria. Certain 
writers have attempted to show that 
the Spanish conquest robbed the sub- 
ject races of their native palsy, and 
took all the color out of their lives. But 
there always comes a time when the 
spirit of the race revives, and the very 
earth feeds it with new sap. What the 
Spaniards have to contend against to- 
day are not only men, but phantoms of 
the past, nature awakening from sleep, 
legends of the mountain solitudes, and 
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dead men risen from their graves. This 
is why the regular soldier shrinks from 
his task and fights ineffectively, while 
the insurgents give proof of so iurious 
a valor upon the field that they have 
been known to rush with drawn cut- 
lasses upon lines of levelled guns and 
to retire unwounded though covered 
with blood. 

There is always this good thing about 
war: that it occasions a prodigious de- 
velopment of energy, and endows with 
moral courage individuals who would 
otherwise have none. 

The half-breeds and Indians whom 
one sees all about Manila do not differ 
greatly, either by nature or education, 
from Aguinaldo’s Tagals. Like the 
latter, they have small heads, limbs 
moulded with feminine grace, and like 
them also they are very apt to have 
broad, smooth faces, hydrocepha- 
lous foreheads, and upper lips so long 
as to impart to the whole countenance 
a sad and stupid expression. Yet the 
Spaniards and other resident foreigners 
all agree in pronouncing them a pack of 
crafty, lazy, avaricious gamblers. They 
prostitute their wives to the European, 
and the wives yield with the less scru- 
ple because it is considered an honora- 
ble distinction to have a child with an 
alto nariz. They are profoundly vicious. 
I dined to-day with a charming Euro- 
pean lady, who told me the following 
anecdote: “We live near a military sta- 
tion, and the window of my room opens 
upon the parade-ground. I have seen 
Indians brought in, of course under 
some sort of an accusation, and laid 
one after another upon a bench, where 
the soldiers beat them on the soles of 
their feet. The patient howls and the 
soldiers laugh. The wretch is com- 
pelled himself to count aloud the blows 
which he receives. By the time he gets 
to forty or so he is mad with pain and 
loses tally, and then I shriek out, 
‘You horrible assassins!’ which only 
makes them laugh the more. Alas, 























Monsieur,” she added with half-closed 
eyes, turning pale as she spoke and 
trembling visibly, “I have not told you 
the worst. There are always others 
present who laugh louder than the sol- 
diers. They are the Indians who are 
waiting their turn, and the women and 
children who throng the street behind 
them.” 


Thursday Morning. 

The Spaniards are most affable. I 
have seen Don Pepe again, seated at a 
ministerial desk strewn with official 
papers. I cannot exactly say that he 
was enthroned, for his native dignity 
is tempered by an easy good nature; 
nor that he magnified his office, for he 
has none of the airs of a pompous half- 
breed, or a parvenu financier. He 
seemed entirely at home amid a circle 
of abject flatterers whom he did not 
take the trouble to keep at a distance. 
His manners were at once noble and 
familiar. He was as one conscious of 
a formidable responsibility, but quite 
accustomed to the burden of empire; 
an Atlas and at the same time a man 
of the world. He welcomed me with 
great politeness. “You are France; I 
am Spain. Let us shake hands.” And 
shake hands we did, over piles of pa- 
pers which probably represented the 
Pyrenees. “And how,” he pursued, “do 
you like the women of Manila?” “Oh, 
they are exquisite.” “That was pre- 
cisely the opinion of the Japanese con- 
sul and his secretary, MM. Shimizu 
and Yamada, who came to Manila last 
year from Hong-Kong. His Excellency 
the civil governor asked them what had 
most struck them during their journey, 
and they replied, with one accord: ‘The 
beauty of the women.’ ” “But I suppose 
they also wanted to get some idea of 
the strength of the men.” “I under- 
stand you,” replied Don Pepe, twisting 
his moustache, “but we kept a tolerably 
close watch on them; and as soon as 
they had sailed for home we secured 
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the person of a certain filibuster, Bal- 
bino Ventura by name, who had re- 


ceived them in his province. The man 
was thrown into prison, where he 
played us the nasty trick of poisoning 
himself. The Japanese are an inferior 
race, Monsieur. So are the Tagals; and 
two inferior races very easily discover 
their secret affinities, and the interests 
they have in common against a supe- 
rior race.” “It appears, however,” I 
remarked, “that inferiority of race is no 
bar to the appreciation of beauty, since 
M. Shimizu a 

“Exactly so! Beauty is omnipotent! 
But you cannot suppose that God ever 
intended such companions for those 
pitiable Malays?” 

“God was thinking of the Spaniards, 
no doubt as 

“By Heaven, Monsieur, the Spaniards 
have their hands full, and I only wish 
God had given them strength better 
proportioned to their task.” 

“Of course, in a time of 
tion———” 

“Oh,” interrupted Pepe, with vivac- 
ity, “the insurrection, as you call the 
brigandage that goes on here, will soon 
be over. We have drawn a cordon 
round it already. We have it by the 
throat. Our military organization is 
admirable. I would like particularly to 
call your attention to our hospitals.” 

“Will Aguinaldo sell himself?” 

“He will have no occasion,” replied 
Pepe, gravely. “I do not know what 
will be decided on, but for my own part 
I would have him shot.” 

“But are the causes of the insurrec- 
tion, or the brigandage, as you call it, 
likely to be removed?” 

“Monsieur,” answered Don Pepe, “we 
have all been to blame, and I trust we 
shall improve. We shall, at least, not 
follow the example of England, who 
leaves her wretched Cingalese to rot—” 

I dared not interrupt him so far as to 
suggest that he did not altogether un- 
derstand English colonization, for he 
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was deaf to everything just then except 
his own eloquence. “We have _ edu- 
cated our Indians, we have instructed 
them in the precepts of religion, we 
have admitted them to our tables, we 
have given them comfort and safety, 
we have shared everything with them; 
and if these wretches are determined 
to go back into the mire, let them at 
least repay us the money we have spent 
and the blood we have shed for them! 
No more indulgence, though it may 
go against our feelings to deny it! 
No more education, however’ the 
hearts of our good priesthood may 
bleed for their flocks! Inexorable jus- 
tice and an army who shall not be com- 
posed of conscripts! Isn’t it a pity, 
Monsieur, for them to have sent us 
from Spain a parcel of boys, who the 
minute a shot is fired huddle round 
their officers like a swarm of bees 
round their queen, and think they have 
seen the devil if they catch sight of an 
Indian face? Have they lost their 
senses at Madrid? It positively com- 
promises our prestige! Happily the 
raw troops they have sent us are begin- 
ning to recover from their first panic, 
and our ultimate victory is, as it were, 
a matter of hours!” 

I cannot say that I came away from 
Don Pepe entirely reassured. 


Thursday Evening. 

Don Alberto Isaac is a jeweller; a 
young man of great promise. He has 
received a medal.from the government 
for his bravery on several occasions; 
and especially at the sack of a certain 
village, where he routed, single-handed, 
and pursued with his pistol, a pack of 
robbers who called themselves insur- 
gents. Don Alberto is not a Spaniard. 


He belongs to the foreign colony, but 
he knows more of the country than any 
Spaniard knows; and through the sale 
of his precious stones to officers in Ma- 
nila, or through hawking them about 
the country, as he sometimes does, he 
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has come to be on terms of great famil- 
iarity both with the army and the 
monks. Small, active, supple, his nose 
a little out of drawing, and his eyes a 
trifle oblique, he displays a mixture of 
clownish dexterity, audacious bluff and 
commercial sagacity. I went with him 
to Tarlac, one of the provincial capi- 
tals, where some regular troops are 
quartered, and he had to take some 
brand new enamel decorations to the 
young lieutenants. We took the train 
at noon, by the only railway in the 
Philippines, and even that was con- 
structed by English enterprise. I was 
glad to get a glimpse of the seat of 
war, even at the cost of a six hours’ 
scorching in that rolling furnace. 

Our route lay at first through a coun- 
try of rice-fields, dotted here and there 


with patches of sombre woodland, 
groups of bamboos, and straw huts 
aised on slender piles and look- 
ing rather like dovecots. The heat 
was broiling; the vast silence of 
the tropics brooded over the green 
levels, bordered on the horizon by 
chains of pallid hills. I could have 
fancied myself in Ceylon if the 


landscape had been grander, and if the 
cocoa-palms, instead of coming up only 
to the roofs of the huts, had lifted high 
in air, as they do in Hindostan, their 
swirls of foliage; if also the whole 
country, which looks as though it had 
been consumed by fire from heaven, 
had not worn an aspect less wild 
than utterly forsaken. We crossed, in 
this way, the province of Bulacan, one 
of the richest in Luzon. The stations 
were all occupied by troops, who either 


slept in the carriages, or mounted 
guard behind earthworks. The neat 
aspect of the Indian troopers, who 


were Viscayas, formed a painful con- 
trast with the filthiness of the Spanish 
soldier, his ragged uniform and pitiable 
air. From time to time, Don Alberto 
pointed out, in a waste of abandoned 
fields, a massive group of convent 




















buildings; the strongholds erected by 
the invader after the conquest. Life 
had ebbed away from the shadow of 
those feudal towers; the insurgents had 
burned some; but in general there was 
ho sign of man’s ravages upon those 
forlorn ruins, gradually calcining in the 
hot sunshine. Occasionally from be- 
hind a mass of blanched bamboos or a 
dome of mango foliage, rounded and 
resting on the ground, a village came 
into view, looking like a row of scare- 
crows. Its ruinous’ barns, their 
thatched roofs all askew, emerged from 
bouquets of stately bananas. At 
Calumpit, the station was full of In- 
dians. The baskets of the fish-mer- 
chants diffused a vile odor, and the 
blinding sunshine fell full on the un- 
bound tresses of many a copper-colored 
Magdalene. As the train wound its 
leisurely way along the banks of a 
stream, we could see the soldiers hang- 
ing out their to dry and 
our fellow travellers in the carriage 
laughed and talked incessantly of Agui- 
naido. Among them was a Spanish 
woman, thin and brown as a grasshop- 
per, yet with a certain piquant charm 
about her, who kept teasing an elderly 
officer. She handed him a half-orange, 
which he declined. “What! Afraid of 
a bit of fruit, yet not afraid of Agui- 
naldo?” 

“Sefiora,” replied the soldier, “ ’tis 
the fruit I refused, and not the hand 
that offers it; but I must confess that at 
my age I would rather encounter Agui- 
than an adversary like your- 


garments 


naldo 
self.” 

The heat was deadly, and the marshy 
plain seemd to widen before us as we 
went on, stretching to where the gentle 
slopes and indented crest of Mt. Arayat 
rose above the horizon bathed in hues 
We were now entering the 
Pampango. Confusion pervaded the 
sugar-cane fields and their huddled 
stacks of green swords and bristling 
Not a laborer was to be seen; 
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not the rounded back of a single peas- 
ant. At San Fernando, where we made 
a change, three Franciscans got into 
our carriage, and they and Don Alberto 
rushed at one another, with a torrent 
of Como va, Muy bien, Mil gracias, which 
lasted for about five minutes. The big- 
gest of the monks, who snorted, “Pues! 
Pues hombre!’ between every two 
words, jeered at the cowardice of the 
volunteers, and recounted to his neigh- 
bor, who looked keener than a razor, 
and had the face of an inquisitor, how 
it had taken eleven hundred cartridges, 
only the other day, to kill six invsur- 
gents. Whereupon Don Alberto pro- 
duced from his coat-pocket a pair of 
pistols, which he laid across the fat 
monk’s knees, remarking that they had 
not been fired a thousand times, but 
that they had hit more than six men. 
The three Franciscans all drew closer, 
and the third, who had an oblong face 
and expressionless eyes, took the pis- 
tols in his hand and weighted them, 
wagging his head sagaciously: “Ah,” 
said he to his companion, “these are 
good fellows, and they have done good 
work! Where did you buy them, Al- 
berto?” “I took them from the ene- 
my,” said the jeweller, modestly. “Pues 
hombre!” And waving his hand toward 
the door,—“There’s something to be 
done in this country, Alberto,” re- 
marked the monk. “How many good 
families do you suppose I can count in 
all this region? Not more than two! 
As far the rest—que canalla!”’ 

We were now running alongside an 
open wood, splendidly illumined by the 
rays of the sinking sun. Over slender 
tree-stems, broad waving leaves, riot- 
ous vines and tall grasses poured a per- 
fect flood of light. A pearly translu- 
cence in the air, and a roseate 
glow like that of sunrise on the sea. 
Then suddenly, though the skies did 
not darken in the least, a shower of 
diamond hail fell athwart the fairy 
vision. 
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We arrived at Tarlac in a deluge of 
rain, were huddled into a filthy cab- 
riolet and drove off, through the down- 
pour, across a desolate country, to the 
house of the governor. There we 
found files of soldiers lining the gal- 
leries, or floundering, bare-footed, in 
the mud of the court-yard. Their utter 
disorder, the rain and the darkness, 
and the fumes of perspiration mingled 
with swamp stenches that filled the 
place, suggested the temporary halt of 
an army in full retreat. It was a long 
time before we could learn where the 
officers were to be found whom Don 
Alberto had come to see. There was a 
street to cross, a foundry to traverse, 
and finally we climbed up into a house 
raised upon piles, a sort of attic divided 
into three compartments, and contain- 
ing a most extraordinary jumble of old 
European furniture, broken glass, rick- 
ety chandeliers, heaps of old rags, guns 
and victuals: the whole fitfully illumi- 
nated by the yellow rays of a few can- 
dies stuck in the necks of bottles. 
From around a table furnished with 
some cracked wine-glasses and a slice 
of cheese, four officers rose to receive 
us. The captain was a heavily-mould- 
ed half-breed, with a low forehead, and 
eyes so small that they wholly disap- 
peared when he laughed. His broad 
mouth was a little one-sided, and bare- 
ly veiled by the stiff hairs of his mous- 
tache. Beside him were two young 
Spanish lieutenants, who might have 
been brothers,—very graceful and mel- 
ancholy. Their sad faces brightened, 
however, when Don Alberto gave them 
the decorations which they had ordered 
of him. They opened the cases, took 
out the jewels, and pinned them upon 
their tunics, then each took up a lighted 
candle and surveyed himself in the 
eracked mirror suspended upon the 
wall under an old guitar. “Por la 
sangre del Cristo,” cried the captain. 
“Tt shan’t be said that our guests vis- 
ited Tarlac and never saw its café; but 


they must have an aperient first! 
Come on!” 

The coffee-house of Tarlac consisted 
of a rude hut, where behind a counter 
decked with a few bottles and pots of 
preserves a small gambling saloon had 
been established. The rain had ceased, 
but the moon had not yet risen, and the 
skies were black. By the red glow of 
two huge fires, which seemed to suffuse 
the night with blood, soldiers were 
cooking their supper in the open air, 
and there was no more trace of any 
Indian village near by than if we had 
been in a boundless desert. There 
were some officers seated before the 
counter in the café, and most of them 
looked very grave. They said that they 
saw no probable end to the insurrec- 
tion; that evenif they succeeded in 
buying Aguinaldo, the whole thing 
would break out again in three months, 
and thatif they could not buy him Spain 
would eventually be exhausted; that 
the European soldier cannot stand the 
climate, and that they were in a very 
bad strait. The spectacle of these men, 
whose courage is unimpeachable, 
stranded there, and spent with fatigue 
and homesickness, was heart-rending; 
and the memory of all that the imagi- 
nation and fancy of mankind owes to 
Spain, of the legends lighted by her en- 
chanted lamp, made me feel, for the 
moment, as though I was the com- 
patriot of these men, and their brother 
in sorrow. Before those stern faces 
levity was stricken dumb, and the 
shadow of the flag for which they 
fought seemed to enfold them like a 
shroud. Behind the counter furious 
play was going on, and the jeers and 
laughter of our half-breed captain rang 
loud above the voices of the gamblers. 
He smiled with satisfaction whenever 
he made a happy stroke, and he was so 
impatient to clutch his winnings that 
you could hear the joints of his fingers 
crack while the banker was shuffling 
the cards. 
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We returned to our barn for dinner, 
at which we were served by emaciated 
soldiers. One of them was from Ara- 
gon, another from Andalusia, a third 
from Catalonia. We were in at the 
death of all the provinces. Occasion- 
ally a candle fell out of its bottle into 
the plate of one of the feasters. The 
two lieutenants ate in silence, but the 
captain and Don Alberto were each 
louder and more boastful than the 
other. They shot Aguinaldo with one 
flourish of the fork. Shot, do I say? 
Shooting would have been nothing. 
The burly half-breed was apparently a 
past master in human torture. When 
the dessert came on Don Alberto re- 
quested the company’s attention to his 
own extraordinary prowess; betting 
that he could turn over a glass of water 
without spilling a drop; that he could 
swallow a lighted candle, or send off a 
peso in smoke, by the mere breath of 
his nostrils; and he proceeded forth- 
with to roll up his sleeves after the 
fashion of a professional prestidigita- 
tor, and put himself in a position to ac- 
complish these marvels. The two lieu- 
tenants, who did not have such an en- 
tertainment every night, shook off their 
sadness, and laughed like the boys they 
were in expectation of the fun. The 
captain lolled in his chair, with his 
hands in his pockets, and gazed admir- 
ingly at Don Alberto. An old adjutant 
stared at him without a word, and the 
soldiers lurking in the shadow lost not 
an incident of the’scene. The experi- 
ment with the glass of water was most 
successful; that of the peso equally so: 
he merely swept it across his nostrils 
and blewitintothe air. But before swal- 
lowing his candle, Don Alberto seized 
and opened his valise, and I at once 
perceived that his principal conjuring 
trick was hidden therein. He pulled 
out gold watches that struck the hours, 
and silver watches with cupids blowing 
trumpets upon their cases. Handfuls 
of rings, chains, cigar-cases and purses 
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made of gilded mail, were then pro- 
duced from the same receptacle, and 
the feats of legerdemain were quite for- 
gotten. The officers tried on the rings, 
held the watches to their ears, or thrust 
them into their pockets, and twisted 
the chains about their fingers to that 
degree that it seemd as if they could 
never be disentangled. Suddenly a 
voice was uplifted outside in the silence 
of the night: “Gentlemen, the tables are 
ready!” and they all readjusted their 
belts and decamped. Don Alberto col- 
lected his trinkets with a slightly dis- 
appointed air. “And where are you go- 
ing?’ I asked. “Oh, to the gaming ta- 
ble,” was his answer, and I was left 
alone. In the next room was an old 
Indian woman, ironing shirts, while her 
husband squatted on his heels with 
hands clasped about his knees, vaguely 
ruminating, and a poor little soldier 
from Cadiz sat between them and 
coughed distressingly. 


Friday. 

Our house is completely surrounded 
by banana trees, the tallest of which 
has thrust itself inside the window, so 
that I slept all night fanned gently by 
the waving of a huge green leaf. It 
was the best night’s rest I have had in 
the Philippines, and when I woke this 
morning and saw fiuttering above me 
that great green banner shot with gold, 
it seemed to me that I was enjoying 
Nature’s own hospitality, and that no 
rajah could have slumbered more de- 
liciously under a punkah worked by 
Hindoos. Summoned by the morning 
drum beat, I rose and went out. The 
village, or rather the Indian town, con- 
sists entirely of structures of woven 
bamboo, which line the main street, 
and also border the cross-ways. In the 
midst of a large, irregular open space 
stands a huge church, which absorbs 
and shelters under its primitive canopy 
the straggling life of the place, and be- 
hind the church are the fruit and fish- 
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markets. The Indians let both these 
comestibles decay before they eat them. 
In the doorways of many of the dwell- 
ings young men were kneeling, em- 
bracing lusty fighting-cocks and giving 
them their first fencing lessons. Wo- 
men leaned from the windows, bare- 
shouldered, with flowing tresses. The 
roofs of their huts were buried in foli- 
age; the piles on which they rested 
were indistinguishable from the tree- 
trunks, and the whole effect was that 
of birds awakened in their nests at 
dawn. Farther off, at the end of an al- 
ley bordered -by palms, I could see 
young girls bathing in a pool. It was 
all primitive except the church, the 
shops of the Chinamen roofed with zinc 
to protect them from fire, and one mis- 
erable cabin with an _ inscription 
scrawled upon the wall in red letters: 
Infirmeria de la Sangre. 

Returning to our café, I found my 
hosts of the night before and Don AIl- 
berto all making the best of a bad busi- 
ness, they having lost all their money 
at play the night before, and he every- 
thing but his trinkets. We had intend- 
ed to pass the morning at Tarlac, but 
were urged to go on to San Fernando, 
where the troops were concentrating. 
While Aguinaldo and Primo di Rivera 
exchanged proposals, the soldiers con- 
tinued their march under the burning 
sky. They moved listlessly—at least 
the Spaniards did so. With bandaged 
feet which had evidently bled, and 
soiled handkerchiefs knotted loosely 
about the ncek, they wound away amid 
the ferns and bamboos across the daz- 
zling marshland, and the most vigorous 
among them looked as though just re- 
covered from illness. The Viscayas, 
on the other hand, active little men, 
with jaws thrust forward and black 
faces as devoid of expression as so 
many death’s heads, took long strides, 
and reminded me vaguely of the Tur- 
cos of whom I had a glimpse in my in- 
fancy. We were detained at the sta- 


tion for more than an hour, trains be- 
ing held up waiting for orders which 
did not come. No proper preparation 
had been made for this mobilization of 
troops; and when at last the locomotive 
started we were twelve hours going the 
distance which had taken but six the 
day before. 

I had opposite me a lieutenant-colonel 
with a big frame and a small head, 
instinct with intelligence and finesse. 
When he opened his lips he displayed 
two perfect rows of small, close-set and 
absolutely regular teeth. He enter- 
tained us by tales of his skirmishes 
with the insurgents, expressing his 
hearty detestation of a campaign of 
snares and ambuscades. They were 
perpetually harassed, he said, by in- 
visible foes who never would stand up 
to a fair fight. “We are tired of it,” he 
said. “We want a regular engagement, 
but Aguinaldo knows too much to risk 
it. That man,” he went on, reflectively, 
“is humane toward his prisoners, but 
we cannot be so to ours. The wretches, 
if you will believe it, know the number 
of our troops to a man, while we can- 
not possibly ascertain whether they are 
five, ten, or a hundred thousand. They 
dance and brandish their bolos at the 
very muzzle of our guns. And they 
die without breathing their secret. 
Nothing moves them; neither pain, nor 
the fear of annihilation. They fling 
away their lives as though they had no 
idea of what they were losing. Only 
the day before yesterday I had two of 
them shot, whose combined ages did 
not exceed forty years, and, upon my 
word, I admired, in spite of myself, the 
perfect simplicity with which they 
knelt down and perished in the flower 
of their years.”” Don Alberto here took 
up the tale, and began to expatiate 
about an adventure of his, but my offi- 
cer smiled and relapsed into revery— 
while the jeweller dug up the bodies of 
his victims. An invincible feeling of 
sadness came over me. I had heard of 
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too many horrors in one week, and seen 
too much human distress, and I fancy 
my dejection must have appeared in 
my looks, for the officer roused himself 
and took me by the arm. “You are ill, 
Monsieur,” he said. “Take a drop of 
wine out of my gourd.” “No, thanks.” 
He paused a moment, then patted me 
on the shoulder. “Ah, well, Camerade,” 
he said, “I am sad, too.” And he spoke 
not another word during our journey ex- 
cept to mutter, now and again, “Pobre 
Espana! Pobre Espana!” 

When we came in sight of Mt. Ara- 
yat, there was a great commotion and 
a rush for the doors. One officer cried, 
“TI see smoke! Aguinaldo is there!” A 
faint trail of smoke, like a light cloud, 
was indeed visible above that solitary 
crest, the fortified stronghold of the in- 
surrection. And as my companions 
crowded to the windows and stared at 
the fluctuating puff of vapor, I was re- 
minded of a legend which had been told 
me by a Tagal. “Once upon a time there 
lived on that same mountain a great 
spirit named Sinu Kwan, which means 
the conqueror. He did his cooking 
there, and the smoke of it was often to 
be seen in the sky above; but nobody 
was afraid of him, for he was kind. He 
had heaps of gold and beautiful gar- 
dens; and if people went to see him he 
received them very handsomely, and 
fed them well and let them dance, and 
told them to take away as much gold 
as they could carry. But the farther 
they went down the mountain the heavy- 
ier their load became, and they began 
to pant and sweat, and their legs gave 
way under them, and they staggered 
like drunken porters. Or sometimes a 
big wind would buffet them in the face, 
and they would stand rooted to the 
ground. If they had taken another 
step their bags of gold would all have 
collapsed. Sinu Kwan had some daugh- 
ters, too, and they were the loveliest 
princesses in all the world. They used 
to come down into the villages and buy 
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stuffs for their gowns, and pay for 
them with their father’s gold. And 


they gave the poor old people money to 
cheer them up, and the sick to make 
them well. All this was before the 
Conquest. But the Spaniards insulted 
the daughters of Sinu Kwan, and in 
their wrath they went back to their 
mountain, and never came down any 
more.” 

At Bulacan we found the whole town 
en féte: drums beating, horns braying, 
and the huts all dressed in flowers, and 
looking at a little distance like so many 
straw hats drawn at a lottery. Had 
there been a victory, I wondered. 
“Sure enough,” cried Don Alberto, “and 
I had promised to be present on the oc- 
casion!” 

“What occasion?” 

“Did you not see it in the newspa- 
pers? ’Tis an old friend of mine, and 
he will be very angry that I was not 
there.” 

“Be so good ar to explain 

“Why, to-day,” said Don Alberto, im- 
patiently, disgusted by my ignorance, 
“my friend the Governor of Bulacan 
has been adopted Son of the Province.” 

Happy mother! 


” 





Saturday. 

My last walk in Manila was inside 
the walled town, my last visit to the 
University of St. Thomas. I shall prob- 
ably remember those ancient fortifica- 
tions longer than anything else about 
the place. Thousands of miles away 
from Europe, under a sun whose fierce 
heat would be inconceivable there, I 
have seen the structures and the men 
of our own Middle Ages. The moment 
IT had crossed the drawbridge and en- 
tered by the Isabella gateway I went 
back three hundred years. As though 
T had been asleep under the ashes of 
time, and awakened by an echo of the 
past, I suddenly found myself in the 
old, old town where I was born. I had 
made an excursion into the future, and 





come back to knock at my father’s 
door. I understand perfectly that that 
citadel with its grass-grown walls has 
nothing very original about it; that 
there are many others in existence both 
more venerable and more picturesque; 
that it would look insignificant if trans- 
ported to Spain or Italy. But I had 
my eyes full of Cingalese villages 
whose ruins did not appeal to the heart; 
of the stupendous temples and magnifi- 
cent sewers of China, which aroused no 
emotion save one of amazement and re- 
pulsion. I had been homesick, and all 
at once I came into the abandoned heri- 
tage of my own race. Narrow streets, 
houses with massive walls, doorways 
surmounted by the pointed arch, win- 
dows whose gratings project so as to 
form a balcony; a life confined, monoto- 
nous and sweet with the sweetness 
which survives buried generations, as 
the fire which has gone out still warms 
the room. Old haunts of love, and old 
lairs of mean rivalries and bitter ha- 
treds as well; a silence peopled by keen 
questionings and hidden snares; a 
peace like that of the cloister, submerg- 
ing all the dim stonework; and then— 
the church! It was as if all the dreams 
engendered in those sombre dwellings 
had given one another rendezvous at 
the church to enhance its beauty, and 
render it a palace of light and shade, 
color and perfume. The gorgeous taste 
of the half-caste women has draped the 
Virgin in robes fit for a queen, and 
adorned her with gold and precious 
stones. The pride of the conqueror has 
gilded the altars; inquisitors have sus- 
pended great Christs amid purple dra- 
peries; artists in colored glass have 
captured the rainbow to illustrate their 
legends; the bold cabelleros have let 
light into the dusky chapels; the piety 
of the monks has created a cloister 
which is one harmony of delicate hues 
running around a green space adorned 
with vases of stone. I saw issue from 


the church no company of self-scourged 
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penitents, nor any procession of women 
in full dress, or of Indians wearing a 
little black vest above the white shirt; 
but only half-caste women in nun-like 
veils, some white, and some dun-col- 
ored; and these same women, bare- 
necked and perfumed, falling on their 
knees in the narrow streets when the 
Angelus rang. 

The University is divided from the 
eburch of San Domingo only by a small 
square, with a bronze statue of the 
founder of the house in the centre. 
The building lays no claim to beauty of 
architecture. Earthquakes are so fre- 
quent here that one must build with 
reference to solidity rather than grace. 
I was attended on my visit by the most 
agreeable man in Manila—an advocate, 
M. Lacalle. We were received at the 
head of a staircase, worn by genera- 
tions of feet, by the Reverend Father 
Pedro N. de Medio and other Domini- 
cans. They showed us first their libra- 
ry, where, though the sun is excluded 
by blinds. a pleasant odor of old moroc- 
co prevails. These men delighted me 
by their cordial simplicity and abun- 
dant politeness as much as the Francis- 
cans of a few days before had annoyed. 
The R. P. de Medio, in particular, has a 
grace of spirit, beneath a slightly hard 
exterior, which surrounds one like an 
invisible atmosphere. They were all 
tall, strong men, and all but one of 
them, who was excessively corpulent, 
betrayed in their clear-cut features and 
the dark fire of their eyes the keen 
purpose of men who have renounced 
the world that they may the more per- 
fectly command it. As I glanced at the 
titles of the folios the Reverend Father 
said to me: “We have another library, 
for ourselves and our intimate friends 
only.” So saying he threw open a door 
leading out of the great hall into a 
much smaller room, where the works of 
Voltaire, Jean Jacques and Diderot 
were ranged side by side with those of 
Jouffroy and Jules Simon. 
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“Why, really, my good fathers,” I ex- 
claimed, “French literature is admira- 
bly represented in your infernal cham- 
bers.” 

“Ah, but this is not all,” the Domini- 
cans replied, laughing, and pointed out 
upon the lowest shelf a complete set of 
Zola, with the yellow paper backs of 
two copies of “L’Argent” gleaming 
amid the dark bindings. 

“My opening discourse this year,” 
said the R. P. de Medio, “was a refuta- 
tion of the romance of Lourdes, of 
which I shall beg you to accept a copy 
in token of my esteem.” 

From the library we passed to the 
museum, which occupies a_ gallery 
along one side of the inner court. 
There were several young students, 
mostly half-breeds, walking softly 
about. But for their scholars’ badges I 
should have taken them for servants. 
The museum was really too small for 
the marvels that it contained. The 
ethnological, mineralogical and natu- 
ral history collections constituted a 
brilliant poem on the conquests of the 
Philippines. Trophies taken on the 
mountains, in the forests, by the sea- 
shore, and piously classified by learned 
men with their thoughts fixed on eter- 
nity! There were all sorts of weapons, 
from the arrow of the savage to the 
fiery sword of the Moor; all sorts of 
monsters, from the shark to the tiniest 
insect; spoils of ocean-pink pearls and 
saffron shells, ancient divinities, hu- 
man skulls, and hideous foetuses; freaks 
which are like an insulting laugh 
of Nature in her own face; fantastic 
birds, and a fairy multitude of butter- 
flies. I could not take my eyes off 
some of these exquisite little creatures, 
with their starry delicacy and sunset 
hues. There were some like skies of 
fire above peaks of snow, others which 
call up the whole sumptuous Orient, 
stuffs of Benares, and splendors of 
Persian nights; and others yet which 
sparkle like the eyes of a fair woman 
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under black lace after a ball. “Do you 
not think,” said the sweet husky voice 
of the Reverend Father, “that one of 
these Philippine butterflies would look 
better in a lady's hair than a diamond 
aigrette?” 

Not a word was said about the insur- 
rection. All the Fathers told me was 
that the islanders have some artistic 
tastes, but not enough to raise them 
above mediocrity; that they have no 
scientific aptitude at all; that philoso- 
phy with them becomes a mere jug- 
glery with words, and that their in- 
dolence is equalled only by the wealth 
of their country. 

“Are there no industries among them, 
then?” 

“Industries? Did you ever look at 
them? They have the air of strangers 
from another sphere!” 

When I asked whether the Order of 
Saint Dominic was not the most power- 
ful in Manila, they replied, “Yes. But 
the Augustinians will not tell you so.” 

“I suspect the monks are a neces- 
sity,” said Lacalle as we came out; but 
the Tagals are not of his mind, and 
they pass the same sweeping condem- 
nation upon Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Augustinians and Récollets. They make 
an exception, however, in favor of the 
Jesuits, who control the secondary edu- 
eation and have won a reputation for 
liberalism and tact in their manner of 
doing so. It was under their tutelage 
that the leaders of the present revolt 
were trained. Rizal was their pupil, 
and many people think they would 
have saved him if they could. More 
than one of the insurgents has con- 
fessed in my hearing to a grateful re- 
spect for his old teachers. “From 
them,” said one of these men, “we 
learned for the first time that school- 
masters may be both enlightened and 
just. If we came to fisticuffs with the 
little Spaniards, who cried ‘Down with 
the Filipinos,’ while we shouted ‘Down 
with Spain!’ we were all punished 
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alike. It seemed a wonderful thing 
at first that our ears were not boxed 
for the mischievous tricks of the Su- 
perior Race!” 

My last evening was marked by no 
less an incident than an insurrection at 
the hotel table. It was an hour since 
the dinner bell had rung, and the little 
Tagals who were scudding about like 
poisoned weasels had brought us 
nothing as yet but bread and water. 
Finally the guests seized their knives 
and forks and began beating a tattoo 
upon the plates and carafes. The scul- 
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Spring Airs. 


lions were frightened out of their 
senses and beat a precipitate retreat, 
whereupon a fresh uproar arose from 
the kitchen in response to that of the 
dining-room. The mistress of the 
house, it appeared, had been roused 
from her slumbers by the noise, and 
was thrashing her menials right and 
left. This lasted until the wisest of us 
went to the door and shouted in a sten- 
torian voice, “For the love of Heaven, 
Sefiora, give us something to eat first 
and beat the boys afterward!” 
André Bellessort. 
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Now do the woods with soft reveille ring, 

Now in thy blood the challenge of the Spring 
Bids thee forget the narrow days behind, 

The winter weather and the winter mind, 

Nor thus with cold and bookish thought sit still, 
When pipes the thrush and flames the daffodil. 


Up then, O heart! above the funeral snows 

An Easter wind of resurrection blows, 

Charged with the spirit of new flowers to speak 
“Rest, if thou stay,” “Nay, rapture if thou seek.” 
This way the mountain, that, the valley track, 
With fancy forth, or with remembrance back. 


II. 


Wind-blown from evening and from over-sea 

Thy being’s pilgrim past revisits thee, 

For down the sighing leisures of the air 

All thoughts of passage, that have wintered there, 
Return from coasts of an uncharted deep, 

Their plumes repainted in a tropic sleep. 

The dream-flocks gather, thou shalt hear to-night 
High overhead the whisper of their flight. 

Oh, listen! homeward flits each beating wing 
And in the spirit’s country it is Spring. 
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MUSIC AND MATRIMONY. 


The great musicians have not been, 
on the whole, the staunchest supporters 
of the Baconian theory that the best 
works and those of most merit have 
proceeded from unmarried men. There 
is probably not one of them who would 
not have joined with the witty French- 
man in saying that there are only two 
beautiful things in this world—women 
and roses; and only two sweet things— 
women and melons. Leaving the roses 
and the melons out of account, at any 
rate, there need be no doubt on the 
point. Jean Paul Richter declares 
somewhere that a man cannot live 
piously or die righteously without a 
wife, and with this opinion most of 
the composers have shown a practical 
agreement. To be sure, the wives in 
some cases have not done much to en- 
able the husbands either to live pious- 
ly or die righteously; but that may 
have been as much the fault of the 
husbands as of the wives. Your man 
of genius, as a rule, begins badly in the 
matrimonial lottery. He seldom falls 
upon a wise choice of a wife. He is 
too ideal—and especially the musician, 
who lives in the clouds, is too ideal— 
to look at all sides of the housekeeping 
question before taking the lover’s leap. 
As Romeo puts it, he will have nothing 
to do with philosophy unless philosophy 
can make him a Juliet; and since phil- 
osophy does not make Juliets, the 
genius makes a blunder, and thereby 
presents the world with one of the sur- 
est signs of his genius. For the world 
hardly ever expects a man of genius to 
marry rightly; and, indeed, one cannot 
help suspecting the world of regarding 
a slip in matrimony as among the out- 
ward and visible manifestations of the 
divine spark that glows within. Why 
it should be so is not very easy to ex- 
plain. But, then, who thinks of trying 


to explain such things as love and mat- 
rimony ? 

Certainly the loves of some of the 
great musicians, and the vagaries to 
which these loves have led, are not to 
be readily accounted for on the princi- 
ples by which the ordinary mortal is 
guided. Suppose we take a few actual 
cases in illustration. There is Berlioz, 
for example. It was almost a necessity 
of the nature of that erratic genius, as 
it was of the nature of Burns, that he 
should be in love. To him, as to Sir 
Thomas Browne, the silent note which 
Cupid struck was far sweeter than the 
sound of an instrument; and assuredly 
the dance which his Cupids led him at 
various times was such a dance as ney- 
er instrument yet played to. At one 
time, when staying in Italy, he heard 
that a certain frivolous and unscrupu- 
lous Parisian beauty, who had bled his 
not overfilled purse rather freely, was 
about to be married. The news should 
have gladdened his heart, but instead 
of that it set up a spirit of revenge, and 
Berlioz hurried off to Paris with pis- 
tols in his pockets, not even waiting for 
passports. He attempted to cross the 
frontier in women’s clothes, and was 
arrested. A variety of contretemps oc- 
curred before he got to the French cap- 
ital, and by that time he had so cooled 
down that he found no use for his pis- 
tols. ‘ 

But this was only a preliminary can- 
ter. The romantic passion which most 
influenced Berlioz’s life began when he 
had reached the comparatively sober 
age of twenty-seven. He had caught 
the contagion of an enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare which, thanks mainly to 
Victor Hugo, was then raging in Paris. 
Ophelia and Juliet were his pet hero- 
ines, and Ophelia and Juliet were then 
being impersonated by Harriet Smith- 
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son, a pretty Irish actress for whom 
a good many people at home had lost 
their Harriet created quite a 
furore among the Parisians; but while 
she was simply admired by other men, 
she became with Berlioz the object of 
a violent—nay, an almost devouring— 
passion. To him she was a celestial 
divinity, a lovely ideal of art and 
beauty, a personification of the trans- 
cendent genius of Shakespeare himself. 
Just read how this otherwise sane man 
wrote at this time: “Oh! that I could 
find her,” he exclaims, “the Juliet, the 
Ophelia that my heart calls to; that I 
could drink in the intoxication of min- 
gled joy and sadness that only true love 
knows. Could I but rest in her arms 
one autumn eve, rocked by the north 
wind, and sleeping my last sleep!” But 
Berlioz meant to have his Juliet in his 
arms before falling into his last sleep. 
His first step to that end was to give 
a concert at great expense, at which he 
hoped Miss Smithson would be present. 
Unfortunately, the concert proved a 
failure; and, worse than that, the 
adored one was not there—she had not 
even heard of it! 

Berlioz was in utter despair, but luck 
was yet to favor him. In course of time 
the Shakespearean craze began to 
wane, and Miss Smithson found herself 
in pecuniary straits. Subsequently she 
had a fall, broke her leg, and was inca- 
pacitated from ever again appearing on 


wits. 


the stage. Now was Berlioz’s oppor- 
tunity. His passion burned as fiercely 


as ever, and presently he was on his 
knees before the divine Harriet, offer- 
ing not only to pay all her debts out of 
his own slender means, but to marry 
her as well. The ceremony took place 
at once, and thus began a connection 
which led to the most bitter results. An 
old English bishop once remarked that 
“there is but one shrew in the world, 
and every man hath her.” Berlioz 
would have agreed, with this differ- 
ence: that his shrew was worse than 
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any other man’s shrew. He soon dis- 
covered that his divinity was a woman 
of fretful and imperious temper, jeal- 
ous of mere shadows, and totally lack- 
ing in sympathy with his ideals. In 
course of time her peevish plaints and 
ungovernable jealousy fairly cooled the 
composer’s ardor, and in the end he 
went his own way and provided for her 
living apart. If he had chosen a wife 
as the Vicar of Wakefield chose his, 
not for “a fine glossy surface, but for 
such qualities as would wear well,” he 
might have had all the domestic joys 
that fell to the lot of that estimable 
character. But Berlioz was a genius, 
and the Vicar of Wakefield was not. 
From a matrimonial point of view 
Haydn fared no better, although he did 
not show himself quite so foolish. To 
begin with, he married, not the girl he 
was in love with, but her sister. 
“Haydn, you should take my oldest 
daughter,” said father Keller, the bar- 
ber; and as Keller had done a good deal 
for Haydn, the composer felt that he 
must sacrifice his affection on the altar 
of duty and oblige the old man. At 
the time of the marriage, in 1760, 
Haydn was twenty-nine, while his 
Anna Maria was thirty-two. There 
does not seem to have been much love 
on either side to start with; but Haydn 
declared that he had really begun to 
“like” his wife, and would have come 
to entertain a stronger feeling for her 
if she had behaved in a reasonable 
way. Unfortunately, Anna Maria had 
neither rhyme nor reason in her com- 
position. The entertaining Marville 
says that the majority of ladies mar- 
ried to men of genius are so vain of the 
abilities of their husbands that they are 
frequently insufferable. But Frau 
Haydn was not a lady of that kind. 
The world had emphatically proclaimed 
her husband a genius, but to Maria it 
was quite immaterial whether he were 
a cobbler or an artist. Nay, she even 


committed the incredible crime of using 

















the composer’s manuscript scores for 
curling-paper, as underlays for pastry, 
and similar things! She was gay 
enough with it all, too. When Haydn 
went from home she would send him 
the most cheerful little notes. “Should 
you die to-day or to-morrow,” ran one 
of these missives, “there is not enough 
money left in the house to bury you.” 
At another time, when Haydn was in 
London, he received a letter in which 
Maria wrote that she had just seen a 
neat little house which she liked very 
much, and that he might do himself the 
pleasure to send her two thousand 
gulden with which to buy it, so as to 
have in future a “widow’s home.” 
Pleasant reading this for the genial 
composer! In the first case he wrote, 
without a trace of anger: “Should this 
be so, take my manuscripts to the mu- 
sic publisher. I guarantee you that they 
will be worth money enough to defray 
my funeral expenses.” In the matter 
of the “widow’s home,” he thought it 
would be best to arrange things him- 
self. Ultimately he bought the house, 
and in spite of Maria’s frequent sug- 
gestions of his coming dissolution, he 
lived in it for nine years after she had 
been dead. Frau Haydn saw out her 
seventy years, but some time before 
that the pair had agreed to live apart 
as the best way of ending a union 
which had proved utterly unbearable 
to the composer. 

For many years, of course, Haydn 
had been seeking occasional consolation 
from the society of other ladies—and 
finding it, too. When he came to Eng- 
land he succumbed to the charms of a 
certain Mrs. Shaw, who figures in his 
diary as the most beautiful woman he 
had ever met. As a matter of fact, 
Haydn was always meeting the “most 
beautiful” woman. “The loveliest wo- 
man I ever saw” was at one time a 
Mrs. Hodges; while at another time the 
widow of a musician named Schroeter 
so fascinated him that he kept her let- 
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ters for many years, and declared that 
if it were not for the existence of Anna 
Maria he would have married her. Cer- 
tainly Mrs. Schroeter’s letters were 
pleasant enough. “Every moment of 
your company,” she wrote from Buck- 
ingham Gate in 1792, “is more and 
more precious to me now your depart- 
ure is so near. I feel for you the fond- 
est and tenderest affection the human 
heart is capable of. I ever am, with 
the most inviolable attachment, my 
dearest and most beloved Haydn, most 
faithfully and most affectionately 
yours.” What would the absent Frau 
Doctorin Haydn have said had she 
known of it? The composer also got 
mixed up in a little affair with the 
beautiful Mrs. Billington. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was painting her portrait for 
him, and had represented her as St. 
Cecilia listening to celestial music. 
“What do you think of the charming 
Billington’s picture?” said the artist to 
Haydn when the work was finished. 
“It is indeed a beautiful picture,” re- 
plied Haydn. “It is just like her; but 
there is a strange mistake: you have 
painted her listening to the angels 
when you ought to have painted 
the angels listening to her.” If Haydn 
paid compliments like this all round, 
Wwe can easily understand how he at- 
tained such fame as a London society 
man. 

Mozart gave the most practical of all 
reasons for taking a wife: he wanted 
some one to look after his linen. It is 
true he declared himself in love, but 
perhaps, like Dr. Johnson, he believed 
that marriage for so unsubstantial a 
thing as love was good enough for no- 
body but “big school-children and— 
fools.” Unluckily, Mozart did not any 
more prove his wisdom by the choice 
of a wife than many other geniuses 
have done. With him it was literally a 
case of “how happy could I be with 
either.” It was also another of the 
many instances of musicians falling in 
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love with their pupils. In the course 
of those early musical tours round 
which so many doubtful stories have 
gathered, the wonderful prodigy land- 
ed at Mannheim, and was introduced 
to a theatrical copyist named Weber— 
an uncle, by the way, of the composer 
of “Der Freischiitz.’” From Mozart 
himself we learn that old Weber was a 
“downright honest German,” who at 
this time was doing his best to bring 
up a family of six on an income of 
three hundred florins per annum. The 
“honest German” had a daughter, Aloy- 
sia, a girl of fifteen, who was not only 
pretty—which might have been enough 
—but was also musical. Mozart was 
engaged to give her singing lessons, 
and she gave him her heart in return. 
The composer was only twenty at this 
time, and he was still dependent on his 
father, who, naturally enough in the 
circumstances, warned him of the im- 
prudence of his amour. But Mozart 
would have no warning. He even pro- 
posed to take Aloysia to Salzburg “to 
make the acquaintance of Mozart’s 
dear papa,” hoping, no doubt, that the 
parent would give way when he dis- 
covered the charms of the lady. “Dear 
papa,” however, would have nothing to 
do with the proposal, and was equally 
obdurate though coaxingly told that 
Friiulein not only sang divinely, but 
played sonatas at first sight. 

By and by the composer went to 
Paris to study, and to tell the French 
that “the devil himself invented their 
language.” When he returned to Mann- 
heim after a twelvemonth he learned 
for the first time in his life that women 
are as little to be depended on as riches 
and fiddle-strings. Aloysia Weber had 
meanwhile got an engagement at the 
Munich Theatre, and her success had 
quite turned her head. A poor musi- 


cian for a husband was now out of the 
question, and she frankly said so. Mo- 
zart bore the trial as well as a young 
man of twenty-one might be expected 


to do. Nay, we even find him writing 
to his father: “I was a fool about 
Aloysia Weber, I own; but what is a 
man not when in love?” Ay! what in- 
deed! Nevertheless, in spite of the ex- 
perience, Mozart was soon making a 
fool of himself again, through taking 
up his residence at the house of the 
Webers. There was another daughter, 
Constance, and to her the composer 
now transferred his affections. Of 
course, “dear papa” objected as before, 
and in return for his objections there 
came a minute description of the char- 
acter and person of the young lady. 
She had “a pair of bright black eyes 
and a pretty figure;’ she was “kind- 
hearted, clever, modest, good-tempered, 
economical, neat.” It was utterly un- 
true that she was extravagant; she 
dressed her own hair, understood 
housekeeping, and had the best heart 
in the world. Mozart loved her with 
his “whole soul,” and she loved him. 
What more was to be said? A good 
deal, at any rate by “dear papa,” who 
was prosaic enough to think that Wolf- 
gang should wait until he could afford 
to keep a wife. Mozart, like the way- 
ward son in the novel, was of a differ- 
ent opinion. “Constance,” he writes to 
his father, “is a well-conducted, good 
girl, of respectable parentage, and I am 
in a position to earn at least daily bread 
for her. We love each other, and we 
are resolved to marry. All that you 
have written, or may possibly write, 
on this subject can be nothing but well- 
meant advice, which, however good 
and sensible, can no longer apply to a 
man who has gone so far with a girl. 
There can therefore be no question of 
further delay.” This was emphatic 
enough. The letter was closely fol- 
lowed by another, asking consent to an 
immediate marriage, but as no reply 
came Mozart took silence for assent, 
and presently celebrated a quiet wed 
ding, his bride being eighteen and him- 
self twenty-six. 
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A tolerably happy life was the result 
—at any rate for the composer, whose 
loving eyes detected no fault in his 
wife from first to last. His devotion 
was that of simple and childlike sin- 
cerity, which “made sunshine in their 
lives even when things looked darkest.” 
When Constance was ill, if the husband 
went out for a walk in the early morn- 
ing he would previously write a note 
to be placed beside her bed on her wak- 
ing. “Good-morning, my darling wife!” 
he would say. “I hope you have slept 
well, that you were undisturbed, that 
you will not rise too early, that you will 
not catch cold, nor stoop too much, nor 
overstrain yourself, nor scold your ser- 
vants, nor stumble over the threshold 
of the next room. Spare yourself all 
household worries till I come back; 
may no evil befall you.” When he goes 
travelling he carries her portrait with 
him, telling her in his letters what non- 
sense he addresses to it, and comment- 
ing on the nonsense in this way: “I 
know I have written something very 
foolish—for the world, at all events— 
but not in the least foolish for us, who 
love each other so fondly. This is the 
sixth day that I have been absent from 
you, and, by heavens! it seems to me 
a year.” 

The composer of “Der Freischiitz” was 
one of the happy benedicts, but he, too, 
had his difficulties on the path towards 
matrimonial peace. His diary reveals 
some of his difficulties in no equivocal 
manner. “Terrible scene with Thérése,” 
we read in one place. In another, 
“Again saw Thérése. Long estrange- 
ment; at last reconciliation; indescrib- 
ably affecting, our sufferings vanish- 
ing as if by enchantment.” Soon af- 
ter: “She loves me not; if she did, 
would it be possible for her to speak 
with such warmth of her first love, to 
dwell with delight on each small inci- 
dent of its commencement, and to re- 
late her own peculiar feelings of that 


time?” And who was this Thérése 
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who thus had the composer now on the 
summit of bliss, now in the depths of 
despair? Alas! Thérése was a married 
woman, the mother of several children. 
She had risen from the ballet to the 
position of an actress, and when Weber 
came into contact with her at opera 
rehearsals she was undertaking light 
parts with fair success. Of course the 
artful woman had no real affection for 
the composer, but she was highly flat- 
tered by his attentions, and her hus- 
band, a dancer, even encouraged her 
to lead him on, with the view of obtain- 
ing, through Weber’s influence, pro- 
fessional advancement for himself. 
Weber saw very clearly the folly of 
his infatuation, and by-and-by he was 
helped out of it by the attractions of 
a rising prima donna, the simple, inno- 
cent Carolina Brandt. But Thérése 
was not to be easily shaken off. She 
constantly tormented the composer 
with reproaches about his inconstancy. 
And, indeed, Weber does not seem to 
have known his own mind. “Without 
her no joy; with her only sorrow,” was 
what he wrote of the old love after be- 
ing on with the new. On her birthday 
he made the married lady a present of 
a gold watch and a set of charms sym- 
bolical of his affection. Moreover, he 
prepared her a costly treat in the shape 
of a dish of oysters. The capricious 
coquette hardly noticed the watch, still 
less the charms; but she fell to the oys- 
ters with a will, and so disgusted We- 
ber with her “devouring avidity” that 
the illusion which she had created was 
at once and for ever dispelled. He 
now went back to his Carolina, and in 
due course the marriage took place. A 
few months before the event Weber 
wrote to the adored one: “If women 
thrive as well in this most prosperous 
year as wine seems to do, I shall often 
eall out, in sipping a glass of the 1817 
vintage, ‘That was the good year when 
my wife ripened for me;:’ therefore re- 
member to be matured by the sun of 
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truth and knowledge, be refreshed by 
the dew of love and patience, so that 
our marriage may be blessed with the 
bright, clear wine of life, to renew, to 
strengthen, and to bless us.” Weber’s 
expectations were more than realized. 
Sir Julius Benedict, who knew the pair 
intimately, says the composer’s be- 
loved Carolina contrived to make him 
a home which offered him every hap- 
piness. Besides her sweet disposition 
and cheerfulness, her acquaintance 
with the stage, her talent as a vocalist, 
and her sound judgment in musical 
matters were of inestimable value to 
Weber. To him, in short, she was what 
Andromache was to Hector, “his soul’s 
far dearer part.” 

Most people know what happiness 
Mendelssohn found in his married life, 
for he speaks much about it in his let- 
ters, which are among the most de- 
lightful things of their kind. As his 
friend Ferdinand Hiller said, his beau- 
tiful, gentle, sensible wife spread a 
charm over the whole household, and 
reminded one of a Raphael Madonna. 
Mendelssohn, who had already suc- 
cumbed to many a passing fancy, met 
Mile. Cécile Renaud quite by accident 
when in 1836 he went to Frankfort to 
relieve a sick friend from the duty of 
conducting a vocal society there. The 
mother of the lady was a widow, still 
comparatively young and handsome, 
and Mendelssohn was at first so re- 
served that people thought she must 
be the object of his frequent visits to 
the house. But in truth, though re- 
served, Mendelssohn was none the less 
seriously in love. And yet he seems to 
have had his doubts about the lasting 
character of his passion. At any rate, 
he resolved to adopt the not very com- 
mon expedient of testing it by separa- 
tion, and went off to the Hague for a 
month, only to prove to himself that 
absence does in reality make the heart 
grow fonder. The engagement fol- 


lowed as a matter of course. Some cyn- 
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ic has said that bachelors are rational 
and married men are rational, but the 
man who is “engaged” is always some- 
thing of a lunatic. Mendelssohn came 
pretty near to proving the truth of the 
remark. He had barely got over the 
difficulties of popping the question 
when he was writing to his mother: “I 
can settle nothing till I have written 
to tell you that I have just been accept- 
ed by Cécile. My head is quite giddy 
from the events of the day, but I must 
write to you: I feel so rich and happy.” 

The wedding soon came off, and Men- 
delssohn expressed himself as in great- 
er bliss than ever. Unhappily for him, 
the honeymoon was scarcely ended 
when he had to tear himself away from 
his Cécile; and he grumbles lustily at 
the fate which compels the separation. 
He had to come to England to conduct 
his “St. Paul” at Birmingham, and this 
was how he wrote to Hillerafterlanding 
in London: “Here I sit in the fog, very 
cross without my wife, writing to you 
because your letter of the day before 
yesterday requires it, otherwise I 
should hardly do so, for I am much too 
cross and melancholy to-day. I must 
be a little fond of my wife, because I 
find that England and the fog, and beef 
and porter, have such a horribly bitter 
taste this time, and I used to like them 
so much.” Madame Mendelssohn was 
indeed, by all accounts, such a charm- 
ing creature as any man might have 
complained of being separated from, 
even long after the honeymoon “doth 
cold, obscure, and tremulous appear.” 
When Moscheles paid his first visit to 
the married pair, he wrote of the lady 
as being “very charming, very unas- 
suming and childlike,” though not, in 
his judgment, a perfect beauty, because 
she is a blonde. He adds that her way 
of speaking is simple, but her German 
is “Frankforty,” and therefore not 
pure. She said naively at dinner, ‘I 
speak too slowly for my Felix, and he 
so quickly that I do not always under- 


























stand him.’ She is so unaffected in her 
ways that she often got up to hand 
us something.” Madame Moscheles, 
again, adds her congratulations to “the 
excitable, effervescent Mendelssohn: he 
has met with a wife so gentle, so ex- 
quisitely feminine, they are perfectly 
matched.” Mendelssohn might well be 
congratulated on his choice. His pe- 
culiarly beautiful character gives a zest 
to all that we can learn about his life, 
and to nothing more than to the record 
of his home experiences. 

Luther declared that it was no more 
possible to do without a wife than to 
do without eating and drinking; but 
there have been a good many unmar- 
ried musicians for all that. Still, they 
have for the most part given assent 
to the theory so far as to make some 
effort towards attaining the blissful 
state. It is usual to represent Handel 
as a cold-hearted misogynist because 
he was a bachelor. But Handel was 
certainly more than once engaged to 
be married. First it was to an Italian 
lady with whom he fell in love while 
a young man in Venice. Afterwards 
he would almost certainly have mar- 
ried an English lady, but for the rude 
way in which the mother interposed; 
and finally he was engaged to a lady 
of large property who insisted, as a 
condition of the union, that he should 
give up the practice of his art, which 
Handel would as soon have thought of 
doing as of going without his dinner. 
It is indeed curious to note how fre- 
quently the musicians have escaped 
matrimony owing to the absurdly mean 
view taken of their profession by pro- 
spective fathers-in-law. Bellini practi- 
cally died of a broken heart because 
the father of his innamorata, a Neapol- 
itan judge, declined his suit on account 
of his social position. Beethoven, again, 
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certainly had desires towards matri- 
mony. “Oh God!” he exclaims, “let me 
at last find her who is destined to be 
mine, and who shall strengthen me in 
virtue.” But Beethoven had none of 
the arts and graces of the lover, and 
to the end he remained wedded only to 
his art—which was perhaps just as well, 
both for the art and the woman. 

Gluck, the founder of the modern 
opera, had also to contend with the 
Philistine father, in this case a rich 
banker and merchant, who had no very 
high opinion of the financial resources 
of musicians. Fortunately for Gluck, 
however, the banker died while the 
composer’s love was still fresh, and 
consequently there was a Madame 
Gluck left to mourn him when he said 
farewell to the world. Chopin’s “sen- 
timental amenities” with George Sand 
have been the subject of more specula- 
tion than the love affairs of any other 
musician who has ever lived. It was 
a heartless business altogether on the 
side of the lady, who not only left the 
composer to his cough and his piano 
after winning all the affection he had 
to give, but represented him to the 
world as a consumptive and exasperat- 
ing nuisance. Poor Schubert was an- 
other unfortunate; for the one passion 
of his life was connected with the beau- 
tiful Countess Caroline Esterhazy, the 
finest flower of the haughty Austrian 
caste, who stood at an infinite distance 
from the man who wrote his immortal 
songs amid the clatter of beery roister- 
ers’ mugs. “Why have you dedicated 
nothing to me?” inquired the Countess 
on one occasion. The question gave 
the opportunity, and with abrupt, pas- 
sionate intensity of tone Schubert re- 
plied, ““What’s the use of that? Every- 
thing belongs to you.” 

J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
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CARNIVAL TIME IN RUSSIA. 


I. 


No portion of the Christian Church 
demands more of its adherents than 
that of the Russo-Greek, the National 
Church of Russia. No fewer than six 
fasts stand in its calendar, extending 
from two to seven weeks each, or 
something like one hundred and thirty- 
five days in the year. Add to this 
every Wednesday and Friday in the 
non-fasting periods, and a total of two 
hundred days will be found as being 
devoted annually to religious observ- 
ances. The Church dur- 
ing these times, all must abstain from 
animal food of every kind. Lent is the 
strictest of all the fasts, as not only 
flesh but fish is strictly forbidden, un- 
There 
are many Russians, however, who, by 


directs that, 


less on one day—Palm Sunday. 


reason of their social position, decline 
to follow all the canons of their Church, 
and only fast on the first, fourth and 
last weeks in Lent. Many also only 
observe the fast two or three days be- 
fore confession and communion. The 
commercial and lower grades of soci- 
ety, on the other hand, uphold to the 


letter every law of the Church. Lent 
alone is heralded by carnival, called 
by Russians “Maslanitza’—the “But- 
ter Wochen” of the Germans. Mas- 


lanitza is held during the eighth week 
preceding Easter, the fast proper is 
observed during the intervening seven 
weeks. During Maslanitza every arti- 
cle of diet, flesh excepted, is allowed 
to be partaken of, but over-indulgence 
in other articles, including drinks, is 
not forbidden. 

Carnival commences on Sunday at 
noon, and continues until the close of 


the succeeding Sunday. The saluta- 


tion during the week is “Maslanitza,” 
or “Sherokie Maslanitza,” 


“Sherokie” 


meaning, literally, “broad,” indicating 
a full amount of pleasure, and the 
facial expression accompanying this 
salutation shows plainly that unre- 
strained enjoyment is the aim and ob- 
ject for the week. Upon the discharge 
of the time gun at noon, there emerge 
frem all parts of the city tiny sleighs 
driven by peasants, chiefly Finns, who 
for the time are allowed to ply for 
hire by the payment of a nominal tax 
imposed by the police or city corpora- 
tion. Most of these Finns are unable 
to speak Russian intelligibly, although 
living at no great distance from the 
capital. It is said that from 5,000 to 
10,000 of these jehus come annually to 
St. Petersburg for Maslanitza,and they 
add materially to the gaiety of the 
city as they drive along the streets. 
These Finns are mostly patronized by 
the working classes, for the simple rea- 
son that their charges are lower than 
the ordinary isvozchick or cabby. 
During the festivities the great cen- 
ter of attraction for the working popu- 
lation is the “Marco Pole,” or “Champ 
de Mars,” an immense plain on the 
banks of the Neva. Here a huge fair 
is held, with the usual assortment of 
stalls, loaded with sweetmeats and 
similar dainties. Actors from the city 
theaters are upon the ground, with 
smaller booths where the stage-struck 
hero acts the leading part. There are 
dwarfs, fat women, giants, and the re- 
nowned ubiquitious Punch and Judy, 
mmerry-go-rounds, card-sharpers, cheap- 
jacks, and a medley crowd of men and 
women, all catering for the roubles of 
the crowd. What are termed the “ice- 
hills” are perhaps the most attractive 
feature of the gathering. These are 
built of wood in the shape of a tower 
and are about forty feet in height, ac- 
cess being by a flight of steps. From 
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the landing-stage there is a very steep 
descent made of boards, on which are 
laid blocks of ice frozen hard together. 
On the level, and for a distance of 
three or four hundred yards, there is 
an ice-way, made also of blocks of ice 
at least two feet thick, which consti- 
tutes the so-called “ice-hills.” For the 
course there are small sledges which 
are guided by men specially appointed 
for the purpose. You take your seat 
on one of these and 
stretch your legs out in front, while the 
guide sits behind you. Off you go 
over the ice-blocks, the mean- 
time piloting the craft with his strong 
leather-gloved hands. The descent is 
very rapid, but on reaching the level 


low sledges 


guide 


the journey is quite pleasant. 

In the city feasting and visiting are 
the order of the day. There is no limit 
to the consumption of “bleenies,” a 
kind of pancake made of buckwheat 
flour, and eaten with butter sauce or 
fresh caviare, according to the circum- 
stances of the families. Morn, noon, 
and night bleenies are cooked, and eat- 
en by the dozen, moistened, of course, 
with the indispensable vodka or native 
gin, which is distilled from rye. 

When midnight of the second Sunday 
arrives, all are supposed to 
vanish, and a subdued and demure as- 
pect must be assumed, and the form 
of congratulation between friends and 
acquaintances is—‘Pozdravlin vam 
post,” or “I congratulate you on the 
fast.” The church bells toll mournful- 
ly at brief intervals from four or five 
a. m., when early mass is celebrated, 
until about eight p. m., when evening 
service closes. The city during Lent, 
owing to the frequent tolling of the 
seems to be overshad- 
It is very ques- 


gaieties 


church bells, 
owed with mourning. 
tionable if the moral tone of the city is 
higher during Lent than in any other 
period of the year. 

The food of the working people and 
peasantry during Lent consists mainly 
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of salted cabbage, soup, and “kashie,” 
a kind of porridge made of coarse 
buckwheat flour like bran, both 
soned with hemp-seed or flax-seed oil, 
coarse rye bread, salted cucumbers, 
horse-radish, and very transparent tea, 
often without sugar. Those able to 
afford a sweetening substance for the 
tea or coffee use either candied honey 
or some specially prepared fast sugar, 
almonds, 

animal 


sea- 


a composition of honey and 
believing, as they that 
blood and bones are used in purifying 
sugar. From almonds a cream is ex- 
tracted which is used for tea and cof- 
fee instead of the genuine article; but 
only the well-to-do can afford this lux- 
ury. Such table 
for Lent, and certainly it ought to tend 
to the mortifying of the flesh. 

All places of worship are open from 
early morning until evening falls. De- 
vout worshippers stream in and out 
the whole day. All the services are 
strictly liturgical, preaching not being 
a portion of the Church service. The 
prostrations of the worshippers seem 
most extravagant toa Britisher, al- 
though the head 
quietly and cross themselves in an un- 
obtrusive manner. All the churches 
are thronged daily in Lent, as confes- 
sion, absolution, and partaking of the 
communion are considered imperative 
at this season. Parts of the church 
are screened off for confessional, and 
the penitents stand in long lines wait- 
ing their turn to appear before their 
father confessor. He hears their tale 
of sins, grants absolution, and the peni- 
tent worshipper places his offering be- 
fore his “Batushka” or “Father,” and 
retires. After confession he goes to 
communion, but not necessarily imme- 
diately. Probably he will go the fol- 
lowing morning about five o’clock, havy- 
ing had a bath on the previous even- 
ing, and arrayed in his best. The cup 
only is administered, the bread being 
given in the form of a small loaf, called 


do, 


is the régime of the 


many only incline 
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“prosverra” or “host” in which 
wine is poured. A candle is bought by 
the penitent both before confession 
and communion, and placed in a can- 
delabrum in front of the picture of his 
favorite saint. The sale of candles, 
which takes place in the church, is a 
source of revenue for the priesthood. 
After communion, many relax the rigor 
of the fast. 

The seven long weeks of the fast 
drag wearily along, and the days and 
hours are anxiously counted. If the 
fast makes the devotees spiritually 
strong, it also makes them physically 
weak. The fast and the over-indul- 
gence that follows after Easter, must 
increase materially the national bill of 
mortality. If it is a matter of con- 
science to abstain rigorously from flesh 
and all animal substances during Lent, 
it is also made a matter of conscience 
to eat and drink to excess after it is 
over. 


II. 


In the week preceding Palm Sunday 
gaiety pervades the city. The shops 
are gaily decorated with articles both 
useful and ornamental, and shopping 
becomes the order of the day, as pres- 
ent-giving is one of the features indis- 
pensable to the due observance of 
Easter. All the public markets, includ- 
ing the world-renowned Gostini Dvor, 
in Nevsky Prospect, famed for its 
shops and valuable merchandise, have 
stalls erected for the sale of toys, confec- 
tions, and bric-A-brac. Every one is in 
the best of humor, and is bent upon the 
purchase of toys, artificial flowers, 
singing birds, ikons, or other wares. 
The higgling about prices is amusing, 
the seller always asking nearly double 
what he will take, the buyer offering 
considerably less than he will give. 
The former declares in God’s name 
that he cannot take less than he asks, 
and declares solemnly that it is a ruin- 


ation price. The principle upon which 
shopping is conducted is to make al- 
lowance for beating down the price 
by asking an exorbitant one, to allow 
space for that operation. If a Russian 
gets the price he asks for an article he 
is seized with remorse that he did not 
ask more; the buyer, if his first price is 
accepted, becomes remorseful that he 
did not offer less. 

Palm Sunday is called Verba, the 
week preceding Verbni Nedelli. All 
must have a palm branch for that fes- 
tival (not a real palm branch, but a 
willow covered with catkins), to which 
is generally attached the imitation of 
a face representing that of our Saviour. 
These so-called palms are brought 
home to adorn the family ikon, and 
generally remain till the following 
Palm Sunday. On this day fish can be 
eaten without committing sin. The 
last week, and by far the bitterest in 
Lent, begins with Palm Sunday, and is 
largely devoted to humiliation and 
cleaning. 

Before the Passion—like the Jews, 
who at Passover search diligently for 
and cast out the old leaven—the Russian 
housewife likewise searches out every 
corner, most remorselessly sweeps 
from its hiding-place every particle of 
dust. Everything is done-to make the 
house and its contents fitting to meeta 
risen Saviour. The streets, always very 
clean, receive special attention, even 
the lamp posts are carefully washed 
down and the kerbs sanded. Every- 
thing that will clean has brush and 
soap-and-water applied to it. The rea- 
son of this is the belief that our Saviour 
invisibly walks about the earth for 
forty days after Easter, that is, until 
Ascension Day. 

On the Thursday of Passion Week, 
“Strashnaya Nedelli,” i. e., Terrible 
Week, is enacted in a very realistic 
fashion one of the last acts of our Sav- 
iour—“washing of the disciples’ feet.’ 
After the close of the second diet of 


























worship at St. Isaac’s Cathedral this 
ceremony is performed. A dais, cov- 
ered with crimson cloth, is erected in 
front of the altar rails, or, rather, roy- 
al gates. At the end farthest from the 
royal gates is placed what may be 
properly called a chair of state, while 
six chairs are placed on each side of 
the dais. A subdued reverence seems 
to pervade the worshippers as they 
look with expectancy towards the roy- 
al gates, from which will emerge the 
bishop, or other high dignitary of the 
Church, who is to impersonate Christ. 
At last he comes forth, clad in gor- 
geous vestments, resplendent with gold 
and silver, accompanied by a deacon 
and several acolytes, bearing an ewer 
and basin of solid silver gilt with gold, 
a towel, and other articles necessary 
for the occasion. Slowly, and with 
every appearance of sadness, he 
mounts the step of the dais, and seats 
himself in the chair of state, the wor- 
shippers meanwhile crossing them- 
selves most devoutly. After seating 
himself, the disciples, in twos, emerge 
from behind the royal gates and ap- 
proach the dais. Crossing themselves 
they wait until beckoned by the offici- 
ating “Christ” to ascend and take their 
places, one on the right side, the other 
on the left. All being assembled and 
seated, a priest or deacon reads the 
lesson for the occasion, in which is in- 
cluded the account of our Saviour wash- 
ing his disciples’ feet, as given in the 
Gospels. The reading of the 
over, the representative of our Saviour 


lesson 
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for the time rises from his seat, and, 
laying aside his garments, girds him- 
self with a towel and prepares to 
wash the disciples’ feet. Two acolytes 
bear the massive basin, and another 
the ewer. The officiating dignitary 
takes the ewer, pours the water into 
the basin, which is placed at the feet 
of one of the first disciples, who takes 
off the shoe and stocking from the 
right foot and places the foot in the 
basin. The kneeling “Christ” laves the 
foot with a little water, then takes the 
towel wherewith he is girded and wipes 
their feet, getting in return a kiss of 
love. At last the basin is placed at the 
feet of the impetuous Peter, who, ris- 
ing, says, “Dost thou wash my feet? 
Thou shalt never wash my feet,” to 
which the reply is in the literal words 
of our Saviour. Peter at last sits down, 
places his right foot in the basin, gets 
it washed, and is more demonstrative 
in his kiss of love than any of the other 
eleven. 

Many of the more intellectual Rus- 
sians will freely admit that this dra- 
matic representation of one of the clos- 
ing acts of our Saviour’s life is abso- 
lutely necessary for the spiritual bene- 
fit of the masses, as otherwise they 
could not understand the work of the 
Saviour while on earth. They cannot 
but with difficulty be convinced that 
Christ was not a Russian, and are 
shocked if told he was a Jew, a race 
they hold in abhorrence for their cruci- 
fixion of the Saviour. 

A. Nicol Simpson. 
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There must be some pleasure in pos- 
sessing a very costly article simply for 
the costliness of it, or the millionaires 
of the world would not for the past two 
thousand years have accumulated such 





articles. The great Roman nobles, who 
sometimes possessed millions, and who 
could invest their wealth at ten per 
cent., built themselves magnificent ur- 
ban mansions as well as palatial “‘vil- 
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las,” and filled them with the costliest 
articles they could hear of,—statues 
from Greece, great “pieces” in gold and 
silver, “murrhine vases”—possibly por- 
celain—mosaics of elaberate design and 
workmanship, rich furs, silks worth 
their weight in gold, then far above its 
present value, and curios in the way of 
ornamental furniture. So did the bar- 
barian chiefs who at last stole these 
things from the Roman palaces, and so 
did the nobles of the Middle Ages, who 
even carried their treasures about with 
them to war—witness the Burgundian 
plunder carried off by the Swiss—an os- 
tentatious, and one would think incon- 
venient, practice, in which, however, 
they were imitated by the Turks. Ori- 
ental nobles heap together the costliest 
goods, often in places where they never 
see them, and there are other Princes 
in Asia besides the Shah who could, if 
they would, display “buckets of jew- 
els,” such as our Minister once saw in 
Teheran, and bedsteads and tables of 
solid gold or silver. The present writ- 
er has himself seen emeralds as large 
as pigeons’ eggs which were hung on 
the horses of the last Emperor of Delhi, 
the Nizam of Hyderabad offered £350,- 
000 for one diamond—the figures were 
sworn to at a trial—and it is believed 
on good evidence that the plunder of 
the “Secluded City” in Pekin would 
yield millions. The millionaires of to- 
day do just the same. They build un- 
usually large houses, ornamented with 
the costliest marbles, and they fill them 
with treasures, of which some are ar- 
tistic, but all are purchased at great 
prices. The rich Americans, many of 
whom are getting seven per cent. for 
their money from undertakings which 
they themselves control, have actually 
altered the market prices of all the more 
valuable jewels, adorn their wives and 
daughters with furs and silks almost 
as costly as those of the Roman ladies 
—not quite, for the expense of trans- 
port from all places beyond the Roman 
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“world” must have been enormous— 
and appear to seek occasions for sink- 
ing money in great pieces of gold and 
silver. At the recent wedding of Miss 
Virginia Fair with Mr. W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., each of them representing a 
millionaire family of the first class, 
their relatives and friends appear to 
have vied with one another in gifts 
which Lucullus or Seneca would 
have considered splendid. Their total 
value is said to have exceeded 
£400,000. There were “rivers” of 
diamonds, “ropes” of pearls, bodices 
as much covered with jewels as that of 
the Empress Josephine’s best dress, a 
pair of gold candelabra for ten lights 
each, a gold jewel-box, twenty-four 
dishes for sweets in gold, a coffee ser- 
vice in gold, tall golden candlesticks, 
four loving-cups in solid gold, and sil- 
ver articles past counting or descrip- 
tion, one gift alone including twenty- 
four trays. Now, what is the real 
pleasure of possessing those articles in 
such profusion? It cannot be merely 
their value; for besides the expense of 
guarding them, which must be con- 
siderable, even if they are partly 
guarded by the thieves’ knowledge that 
if they stole them a fortune would be 
spent in hunting them down, their mere 
possession involves the burial of great 
incomes. Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., for instance, sacrifice in keep- 
ing their wedding gifts alone more than 
£20,000 a year. Do the millionaires 
genuinely admire these things? The 
feeling for precious stones which sur- 
vive all changes we can partly under- 
stand, perceiving clearly that some 
gems are as beautiful as the flowers 
whose colors they reproduce for ever; 
but what is the beauty in a jewel-box 
of solid gold which steel or ebony 
would not possess? while the utility is 
of course far less, the object of a 
being protection for what is 
an object baffled when 

itself a temptation to 


box 
inside it, 
the box is 
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the dishonest. Works of art would 
surely excite more admiration in their 
possessors, and may be even more rare 
and just as costly. Is it simply the grat- 
ification of vanity, the pride of being 
richer than others? That is the usual 
explanation offered, particularly by the 
envious; but some of these millionaires, 
the Vanderbilts for instance, have ar- 
rived at the fourth generation, and 
ought to have lost that vanity, if only 
through the long habit of possession. 
Or is the fancy—for it is a fancy—akin 
to that of the collectors, who whenever 
the world is at peace ransack it for ar- 
ticles which they do not particularly 
care about, but which interest them be- 
cause there are no others like them? 
We believe that feeling enters strongly 
into the display, that and a barbaric 
taste universal in Asia and common 
enough in Europe for splendor qué 
splendor, the taste which made a Peru- 
vian Viceroy shoe his mules with sil- 
ver, and which makes a London fac- 
tory girl hire colored ostrich feathers 
to adorn her bonnet outside the factory 
gates. It is not a taste to be set down 
as immoral, because it is instinctive 
with all children, but one regrets a lit- 
tle to see that civilization and educa- 
tion and philosophy and all the mental 
advances we so much admire conduce 
so very little towards its extinction. 
We breed out some of the savage im- 
pulses, but not the craving for beads. 
One would so much rather see some- 
thing original in the disposition of this 
new generation of nobles, and watch 
self-will taking other directions, better 
directions if possible, but at all events 
newer. To find Antony and the last 
American billionaire ‘boasting of the 
same things, and those rather vulgar 
things, compels one. to reflect on the 
slowness with which human nature 
changes, and the wonderfully close re- 
lation between the savage and the lat- 
est product of civilized prosperity. 

It is of no use to moralize upon the 
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evil effects of heavy luxury of the kind 
we have been describing. It is proba- 
bly less than we are just now all tempt- 
ed to imagine. The Socialist workman 
dislikes and envies the bourgeois just 
above him more than he envies or dis- 
likes the millionaire, who, at all events, 
breaks the gray monotony of modern 
municipal life; and as for the degrada- 
tion of the ideal, though that occurs, 
the George IV. kind of man produces 
a recoil among thinkers, while his 
wealth acts as a flery whip upon thou- 
sands who would else be clods. We 
dread the power which the millionaires 
will one day possess, as the reverence 
for birth dies out and the thirst for 
physical enjoyment becomes more of 
a dominant passion, and, the brain 
waking up under new cultivation, con- 
tent with monotony becomes too diffi- 
cult, much more than we dread the ef- 
fect of their example. The usual mor- 
alizing, too, though absolutely true, has 
lost its bite through over-much repeti- 
tion, and we see abroad ominous signs 
that men may sicken of philanthropy, 
and say that it produces nothing save 
a new disposition to plunder in new 
ways. We prefer, therefore, to-day to 
speculate on the ultimate destination 
of all the finery of which this week the 
bulletins are full. It will last a long 
while, of course, for wealth is clothing 
itself in the magic armor of science, 
and unhampered by slavery, which in 
the Roman period always mined be- 
neath it, willmake a _ stouter fight 
than it did in the ancient world, or in 
France at the time of the Revolution; 
and the world has never yet been ruled 
by its majority, but by the concentrat- 
ed strength of limited castes bound to- 
gether by a common interest, a com- 
mon conviction, or a common fear; but 
if history teaches anything, it is that 
accumulated wealth is at last trans- 
ferred, and disappears in the transfer. 
The treasures of Rome have not merely 


passed into other hands, they have 
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passed away so completely that it is 
doubtful if a jewel exists or a gold cup 
of which it is even probable that it be- 
longed to a Consular house, still less 
to a Prince whom the Romans plun- 
dered. Who will have it all, or destroy 
it all, when the existing order, which 
has rotten places in it, crumbles away? 
Will the barbarians from below ex- 
plode the heap, as so many believe? 
It is not impossible, though, as we have 
said, wealth is putting on enchanted ar- 
mor—insurrection against troops is 
even. now impossible—and though the 
superficial crust has this protection, 
that all below who are admitted to 
share in it show a disposition to defend 
it. Or will Asia make its last rush, 
and, for a moment, overwhelm civiliza- 
tion? It is hardly conceivable, for lo- 
custs cannot cross the seas, numerous 
and irresistible as they are, and the 
Americas cannot practically be reached 
by land. Will the Jews get it all, as 
some of their dreamers fancy, and, us- 
ing it as a weapon, build up a new and 
widely different civilization, intended 
to avenge the slavery of nearly two 
thousand years? Or will the dream of 
that strange dreamer, David Urquhart, 
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prove true? He thought that there was 
a centripetal force in capital which 
would gradually place the wealth of the 
world in the hands of one man, or one 
Trust, and ultimately provoke a sav- 
age civil war, in which all but the hu- 
man race itself must perish. It is 
probable that we shall advance many 
steps in that direction, and that Mr. 
Rockefeller will in A.D. 2000 seem but 
a poor man, but thought, we think, has 
become the prerogative of too many 
to permit of an Armageddon between 
capitalists and their slaves. We should 
ourselves think it much more likely 
that a new phase of Christianity, the 
phase of abnegation, would seize upon 
mankind, and produce everywhere a 
scene of destruction like that which in 
Scotland accompanied the change to 
Protestantism, civilization thus sen- 
tencing itself, and recurring to the an- 
cient village life, or even the life of the 
Thebaid, but such movements are us- 
ually short and local. No one knows, 
and all that experience tells us is that 
in A.D. 3000 Mrs. Vanderbilt, Jr.’s, jew- 
els will have fallen to persons of whose 
reign neither she nor the wisest around 
her have so much as dreamed. 
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Sometimes in desert places do unfold 

Fair flowers, nurtured in the unkindly soil, 
Sometimes amidst a life of care and toil 
Supremest fruits of patience we behold. 

It may be springtime, or the winter cold, 

In quiet spots, or in the world’s turmoil, 
Beyond the reach of circumstance to foil, 

In poverty is seen a glint of gold. 

But this was springtime in the mist and rain, 
One afternoon in May,—when springing lush 
From out a barren waste of arid plain 
Sudden there glowed a honeysuckle bush, 
Flushed like the dawning, in the twilight gloom, 
A roseate wild azalea all in bloom! 


C.D. W. 
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THE FIRST STRIKE RECORDED IN HISTORY.* 


We are inclined to believe guilds to 
be a medizval institution, and the un- 
ion of laboring men for the preserva- 
tion of social-political interests a strict- 
ly modern one. Both these opinions 
rest upon ignorance of facts. Guilds, 
called in Latin collegia, existed during 
the reigns of the Roman kings. Tra- 
dition attributes their establishment to 
Numa Pompilius, whom later genera- 
tions lauded as the social creator of the 
“city,” as Romulus was the political 
one. 

According to Livy, King Numa 
formed nine different trades into 
guilds, namely: the flute-players, the 
carpenters, the goldsmiths, the dyers, 
the shoemakers, the tanners, the black- 
smiths, the potters, and “the rest”— 
those who were not included in the 
others. 

This ninth guild afterward proved 
remarkably prolific, and increased by 
branching and dividing. It became, 
as it were, the mother of numerous 
colonies—independent guilds, among 
which that of the fullers is often men- 
tioned. The fullers naturally played a 
conspicuous part in ancient times, 
when wool reigned supreme. Flax had 
not become popular. Linen materials 
and hemp textures from Cordova were 
regarded as inferior to textiles wholly 
or partly composed of silk. The festal 
robe of the classic Roman, from the 
senator down to the recipient of grain, 
was the white woollen toga, and if 
games or a conflict in the arena 
were in prospect, people in general 
sent their togas to the fuller, just 
as in our day, before going to a govern- 
ment examination, we have our silk 
hats ironed. 

Another collegium, 


which separated 


*Translated for The Living Age by Mary J. 
Safford. 


from the ninth guild of Numa, was 
that of the bakers. They had not been 
considered by the royal organizer, for 
the excellent reason that in his time 
they had no existence—every family 
did its own baking of bread and other 
things. 

It was the same with the two collegia 
of the weavers and tailors. The mis- 
tress of the house, with her female 
slaves, rendered these guilds unneces- 
sary up to the days of the republic. 
We remember that Sextus Tarquinius 
surprised the beautiful Lucretia “‘dedi- 
tam lave,” that is, “at the woollen 
work” (Livy I. 57) which means the 
preparatory spinning and weaving, as 
well as the making up of the finished 
material. 

The position of the artisans’ guilds 
in society, under the emperors, was 
about the same as in the period of the 
republic and under the kings. They 
represent the permanent amid the 
changing; for, in the course of centu- 
ries, the relations of other classes had 
undergone an alteration. The original 
gulf between patricians and plebeians, 
thanks to the tireless labor of the lat- 
ter, had been filled up. But, toward the 
end of the republic, a higher and lower 
order of nobility was developed—the 
higher from the ruling body, the sen- 
ate; the lower from the military class 
of the knights. The latter at last in- 
cluded nearly all who are now termed 
in England “gentlemen”—the bankers, 
the great merchants, etc.,—while the 
third class contained the small trades- 
men, the artisans, etc. The senatorial 
nobility now comprised many families 
of plebeian origin; impoverished scions 
of patrician races belonged to the third 
class. 

In spite of this singular change— 
which was increased by the fact that, 
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under the emperors, members of the 
fourth class, slaves, after obtaining 
their freedom, attained the highest 
honors and saw the hereditary sena- 
torial nobility bow before them—the 
position of the guilds, as has been pre- 
viously stated, remained unaltered. 
They represented a certain power with 
which the Czesars often reckoned; they 
possessed of course economic impor- 
tance, though obliged to undergo the 
severest competition with slave labor; 
but, in the esteem of the more cultiva- 
ted public, they had neither gained nor 
lost. The various trades which, in 
later centuries, attained so prominent 
a position, were little honored in an- 
The only respectable oc- 
politics and arms, 


cient times. 
cupations, except 
were agriculture and single branches 
of science, such as philosophy and law, 
but, for instance, not the physician’s 
ealling, which, even under the emper- 
ors, was usually followed by slaves. 
Contempt for manual labor was shared 
by Greeks and Romans. Passages ex- 
pressing the feeling are very numerous 
both in Hellenic and Latin authors. 
Nay, originally, it was even considered 
somewhat compromising to employ 
others to work in any business enter- 
prise. Even the richest parvenu was 
not quite forgiven for having earned 
his money by talent and industry, in- 
stead of inheriting it. There was no 
way of purchasing equality in those 
days. People often threw away mill- 
ions to endeavor to be classed with the 
nobles who had inherited wealth. 
They gave gladiatorial battles and wild- 
and invited the whole 
city, like the shoe-manufacturer of 
Bononia and the wealthy fuller of 
Mutina, made famous by Martial, who 
asks in one of his epigrams, dpropos of 
these parvenus, what city is now to 
have the honor of being regaled with 
games by a tavern-keeper, since Bono- 
nia has found its shoemaker and Mu- 
The business of a tav- 


beast shows, 


tina its fuller. 
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ern-keeper was then considered among 
the lowest. 

Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that a secret opposition to 
the ruling classes showed itself in the 
third class and, in imperial Rome, 
grew more apparent according to the 
better accord between the Imperator 
and the Senate and Knights. The 
“good Emperors,” that is, those who 
were not at variance with the first and 
second orders, for instance, the ad- 
mirable Ulpius Trajan, were more dis- 
trusted by the third class than the de- 
testable ones like Caligula, Nero and 
Domitian. 

The latter knew that they possessed 
in the third class a support against 
the rebellious inclinations of the aris- 
tocrats, and the more they were con- 
vinced of this, the more they disregard- 
ed the senate. 

Nero, for instance, the friend 
darling of “the people,” openly 
played his aversion to the august body. 
He went so far as to exclaim to one of 
the members of the highest nobility: 
“T hate you because you are a sena- 
tor!” Once he even received them, 
when they made their official visit 
early in the morning (which would be 
termed holding his court), contrary to 
dressing-gown, 

august digni- 


and 
dis- 


all decorum, in his 
partly to irritate these 
taries, partly to afford the populace 
amusement. 

How unfriendly, on the other hand, 
Trajan was to the social-democratic 
agitations of the tradesmen’s unions 
will be described later. The guilds had 
always possessed the authority to ad- 
mit new members by decision of the 
majority, to elect their rulers and to 
act freely within the limits of legal 
regulations. They had the rights of 
an individual under the law, and could 
gain property, receive bequests, carry 
on law-suits, ete. The members paid 
regular annual dues, and also fines for 
certain offences against the statutes, 
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They were distinguished from _ the 
guilds of the Middle Ages by the fact 
that the state gave them no privileges 
whatever in the competition with those 
who did not belong to guilds. More- 
over, it was not in the power of the 
collegia to control individual members, 
and deny to a “journeyman” establish- 
ment as a “master.” But they under- 
stood admirably how to form a ring 
and make agreements concerning 
prices, after the fashion of our most 
modern arrangements in the domain of 
industrial production. 

There is a passage in Plautus which 
proves the existence of such a combi- 
nation among the oil-dealers, and their 
rapid increase in later times is proved 
by several imperial edicts threatening 
to punish the fixing of prices by the 
guilds. 

In the most ancient times working- 
men’s unions were principally societies 
for support, assistance and pleasure. 
Gradually they began to extend their 
activities to other provinces, especially 
the interests of the city and the state. 

Livy tells us (Book IX., chapter 
30th) the history of the first strike in 
ancient Rome. It happened 312 B. C., 
and was amusing enough to present a 
background for a striking humorous 
description; it was also important in 
the development of civilization, though 
Livy, not suspecting the part the 
strike was to play in the future, char- 
acterizes it as an “extremely trivial” 
matter, which he would pass over in 
silence if it were not connected with 
religion. 

The strikers were the flute-players 
(tibicines) who, as has been mentioned, 
formed an association in the reign of 
Numa and, according to Roman ideas, 
did not occupy a separate position as 
“artists,” but were “workmen,” like 
the carpenters and blacksmiths. 

The flute-players, from time immemo- 
rial, had had the right to enjoy a ban- 
quet once a year in the temple of Jupi- 
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ter, at the expense of the government. 
In the year 312 Rome was in financial 
embarrassment. The war with the 
Samnites had devoured many millions, 
and the Etruscans now also took up 
arms to check the increasing greatness 
of the seven-hilled city. The newly elec- 
ted censors were, therefore, of the opin- 
ion that the sums annually eaten and 
drunk by the flute-players might be 
saved. So they informed the head of 
the guild that, in consequence of the 
political situation, the usual banquet 
would be omitted that year in the in- 
terest of the government. 
But this did not suit the 
loving musicians. The men 
upon their right, and as the censors 
would not yield, the chief of the union 
said: “He who honor the 
player is not worthy of the flute.” 
The tibicines, with the standard of 
the guild at their head, marched in 
throngs to Tibur, firmly resolved not to 
return to Rome until the censors had 


pleasure- 
insisted 


does not 


perceived their injustice, and promised 
to entertain the guild according to an- 
cient custom, in the temple of Jupiter, 
Optimus Marimus. 

This was a critical state of affairs 
for Rome. The impending war made 
the assistance of especially 
necessary, but no homage could be of- 
fered to them without the flute-play- 


the gods 


ers, because the co-operation of these 
artists was obligatory at all sacrifices 
—private as well as public. 

So the senate sent to the city magis- 
trates of Tibur a empow- 
ered to set forth the perplexity of 
Rome, and request the authorities to 
appeal to of the 
durate flute-players. could not 
afford the extra expenditure which 
they claimed. But, in other respects, 
the state was disposed to be gracious, 


deputation 


the consciences ob- 


Rome 


would willingly grant certain moral 
privileges and, in other ways, grate- 


fully remember the musical sons of the 
seven-hilled city. 
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The Tiburtines received the envoys 
with great cordiality and promised to 
do everything in their power. Nego- 
tiations with the strikers were begun 
at once, but the flute-players remained 
as deaf to the representatives of the 
city of Tibur as to the warnings of 
Rome. Then a bright idea entered the 
minds of the Tiburtine magistrates. 

There was no time for long discus- 
sions. The flute-players must be con- 
veyed to Rome at any cost, otherwise 
the government sacrifices, on which 
the result of the war depended, could 
not possibly take place. 

Strategy must be employed. The 
city owned some wine which, though 
not costly, was very palatable and—the 
main point—very strong. An excuse 
was found for asking the Roman flute- 
players for some music. To wet their 
throats the government wine was of- 
fered, and in such considerable quan- 
tity that all the musicians, as Livy 
says, “became very full.” 

When the whole craft lay snoring on 
the ground they were packed into tilted 
Wagons and carried to Rome, where 
the vehicles, with their human freight, 
were stopped in the historic Forum. 
There, in the presence of the Capitol, 
the musicians slept off the effect of 
their drinking-bout, and did not wake 
until the next morning, amid the cheers 
of the assembled populace. 

When the strikers looked around in 
amazement, perceived the trick which 
had been played on them and, in spite 
of the Olympic mood of the populace, 
made preparations to leave the eternal 
city again, a thousand voices shouted 
“stay!” with such passionate entreaty, 
and the city authorities added words 
so strongly suggestive of cur modern 
“increase of pay,” that the flute-players 
were almost overpowered by these to- 
kens of regard. 

They declared themselves ready to 
resume their professional work as 


soon as the censors, yielding to the 
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pressure of the situation, had assured 
them anew of the Jupiter banquet, and 
also—as “increased pay”—given them 
permission annually, on the 13th day 
of June, to goin procession in fancy 
costume through the streets of the city 
and, like our modern masks, ask con- 
tributions from the public, a custom 
still in existence in the time of Livy. 

The sacrifices so ardently desired 
could now take place—and the playing 
of the ¢ibicines seems to have been 
specially melting and pleasing to the 
Immortals; for two years later Fabius 
Maximus thoroughly routed the Etrus- 
can army. 

The guild standard has been men- 
tioned. It sounds anachronistic, but the 
fact is historically proved. We also 
know that the guilds, when they had 
the necessary capital, built houses of 
their own to hold their meetings and 
festivals. These were called curie and 
schole. 

The guilds also had funds for paying 
the cost of funerals, and their own 
places of interment, where the dead 
were solemnly placed, in the presence 
of the entire body. 

The festivals of the foundation of the 
society and the birthday of the chief 
officer were observed with special cere- 
monials. Every society placed itself 
under the protection of a patron, cer- 
tain deities being especially popular, for 
instance, Minerva, Mercury, and Diana, 
the ancient protectress of the plebeian, 
whose sanctuary stood on Mons Aven- 
tinus, the “hill of the poor.” Accord- 
ing to everything which has come down 
to us in history, the desire to celebrate 
festivals increased with time. At the 
beginning of the second century A.D., 
there was, for instance, a society which 
held six festivals annually. How these 
were celebrated we are not informed, 
but probably women also took part in 
them. 

Slaves were not admitted to the arti- 
sans’ unions. Strongly as the third 




















class disliked the nobility, it looked 
arrogantly down upon the fourth class, 
though the free workmen, in many re- 
spects, had a harder lot than the 
slaves, especially those of aristocratic 
and refined households. Very interest- 
ing traces of the interference of the 
artisans’ unions in municipal and gov- 
ernment affairs, are found in Pompeii 
in the official announcements painted 
in brownish red letters upon the white- 
washed squares at the corners of the 
houses, or scrawled by the populace of 
Pompeii with the point of a knife or the 
stylus. 

The candidates for election play a 
conspicuous part in these inscriptions 
upon walls. Pompeii was evidently de- 
stroyed just at the time its inhabitants 
were about to vote for new officials. 
Only a portion of these electoral an- 
nouncements proceed from the can- 
didates themselves, some are from 
individual voters, or electoral com- 
mittees, some from trades unions and 
guilds. 

Thus the Pompeiian goldsmiths de- 
clare that in the election of an edile, 
they intend to vote unanimously for a 
certain Photinus. The porters put: up 
their own candidate, and so do the 
fruit-dealers, the mule-drivers, and the 
carpenters. 

Here the associations of working 
men exert a visible influence upon the 
shaping of local affairs. They are a 
factor with which the candidates have 
to deal. 

It has already been stated that, in 
later times, the Czesars themselves did 
not undervalue this factor, and that 
the Imperators regarded the coalitions 
of working men with a certain degree 
of apprehension. In this connection a 


letter from the younger Pliny to the 
Emperor Trajan, and the Ceesar’s reply, 
are interesting. 

Pliny, the former governor of Bithyn- 
ia, writes to his sovereign in Rome as 
follows: 
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While travelling through a remote 
portion of the province, a great con- 
flagration in Nicomedia consumed 
many private houses and, though a 
street intervened, two public build- 
ings, the Gerusia and the Isson. 

The fire, partly owing to the high 
wind, partly to the inaction of the 
populace, rapidly increased; in spite 
of the extent of the disaster, the popu- 
lation remained idle and inert, like a 
throng of uninterested spectators. Be- 
sides, not an article which is needed 
to fight flames could be found in the 
entire city. 

Now, oh, my Lord, let me ask you if 
you do not consider it advisable to es- 
tablish a guild of carpenters, about 
one hundred and fifty men, to serve as 
a fire-brigade. I would take care that 
no one is admitted to this organization 
who is not really a carpenter, nor any 
one who would abuse his membership 
in any way. I think it cannot be diffi- 
cult to keep so small a number of peo- 
ple in order. 


To this the Emperor Trajan replies: 


After the experiences in several 
other cities, you have the idea that we 
might establish a guild of carpenters 
in Nicomedia. We must not forget 
that the cities mentioned have been 
frequently disturbed by such associa- 
tions of workmen. For whatever pur- 
pose people meet, and whatever name 
they may bear,there is always danger 
of political agitation. So I think it 
better to provide abundantly every- 
thing that is requisite to extinguish 
conflagrations, and remind the inhabi- 
tants that they must help themselves; 
eventually the public will also be 
asked to assist. 


These two documents, which are con- 
tained unabridged in Pliny’s works, 
speak plainly enough. Revolutionary 
aspirations would, in those days, be 
concealed even under the innocent flag 
ef unions for extinguishing fires—and 
the police did not always succeed in 
suppressing the agitation in time. Ac- 
cording to the emperor’s letter, many 
stormy scenes, tumults, if not actual 
encounters with the authorities, had al- 
ready taken place. 
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In fact, just at that time a keen, puri- 
fying breeze was blowing westward 
from Palestine. For the first time the 
words: “Liberty, equality, fraternity!” 
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rang out as a maturely considered pro- 
gramme. Ancient paganism was to 
succumb to those words. 

Ernst Eckstein. 





A SORDID HERO.* 


Setting out with the blankest im- 
partiality, one historian in a 
hundred ever reaches the end of his 
task except as a heated partisan, and 
in the case of biographers the propor- 
tion is still smaller. Dr. Knapp in- 
vokes even graver suspicion, for he 
commissioned himself to write the 
“Life of Borrow,” not as a judge but 
as an avowed advocate, and if we seek 
any semblance of faithful portraiture, 
we must not hesitate to read ruthlessly 
between his lines. He is evidently car- 
ried away by a superstition that Bor- 
row possessed a transcendent genius 
exempting him from all ordinary crit- 
icism. “The only key to his methods, 
as well as to his heart,” we are told 
more than once, “is sympathy.” But 
his was one of the most unsympathetic 
characters imaginable, and, whatever 
exhilaration we may have derived from 
the vagrant humors of his romances, 
it is impossible not to be repelled by 
the sordid details of his wretched life. 

Thomas, the father of George Bor- 
row, came of a Cornish yeoman family, 
which had inherited true Cornish tra- 
ditions of loyalty but very little else. 
Posthumous and the youngest of eight, 
he was far from the lap of luxury, 
working as a laborer and attending the 
national school. At the age of twenty- 
five, he headed a _ serious tumult at 
Menheniot Fair, and, flying from the 
consequences, enlisted in the Cold- 
stream Guards. He rose slowly from 


scarce 
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the ranks to an adjutancy, marrying 
meanwhile a supernumerary actress in 
a local touring company from Norwich. 
Some have said that she was of gpysy 
blood, but Dr. Knapp is positive that 
her forbears were Huguenots. Even 
so, much of George Borrow’s atavism 
is clear. From the brawler at fairs 
came his swashbuckling insolence; 
from the mummer his laughable vanity, 
affectations, instability, vagrancy, su- 
perstitions; from the Huguenots his 
eant, irreligion, perversity, disingen- 
uousness; from the Cavaliers nothing 
but his headlong love of adventure. A 
strange strain in sooth, warranting 
much, though not all, of the strange- 
ness of character. 

George Borrow’s childhood was al- 
most as nomadic as his after life, for 
he was constantly on the move as a 
camp-follower of his father’s regiment. 
His schooling was accordingly desul- 
tory. Nor did he make the most of his 
opportunities. “He was far from an 
industrious boy, fond of idling,” we 
learn from a contemporary. Already 
he revelled in the companionship of ev- 
ery scamp and tramp who crossed his 
path. He swore blood-brotherhood 
with Petulengro at the instance of that 
gipsy’s parents, who were subsequently 
transported, and his bosom friend was 
a certain David Haggart, who grew up 
to be a pickpocket, burglar, highway 
robber, and murderer, and “was very 
properly hanged at Edinburgh jail at 
the age of twenty.” Later on, “all 
England was shocked at the dreadful 
crime committed by John Thurtell, the 





























friend of Borrow from i817 to 1820.” 
If we may not precisely refer to birds 
of a feather, it is at least evident that 
Borrow was early on the high-road to 
qualify as a ne’er-do-weel. One of the 
few surviving episodes of his schooldays 
was an outbreak with the intention of 
becoming “‘a footpad, or a sea-rover, or 
something else equally terrible.” It il- 
lustrates the condition of his mind and 
the influence of “penny dreadfuls.” A 
generation or so later he would proba- 
bly have directed his energies to laying 
sleepers across railway lines. As it 
was, he enlisted some foolish boys, in- 
cluding a druggist’s son, as a likely 
adept “in the art of applying leeches 
to the paternal till,” and made for some 
caves near Yarmouth, “on the sound- 
ing shore.” The unromantic end of the 
adventure was short and painful, Bor- 
row being “horsed” so that he “had to 
keep his bed for a fortnight and would 
carry the marks for the remainder of 
his days.” 

On leaving school he was articled to 
a solicitor, but he profited nothing from 
his five years’ training and was handi- 
capped by the consequences of an irreg- 
ular life. The expiry of his articles al- 
most coincided with the death of his 
father, which threw him upon his own 
resources. He hurried up to London, 
expecting to take the town by storm, 
but was perforce content with the low- 
est hack-work to keep body and soul 
together. His most lucrative effort 
was a biographical dictionary of fa- 
mous criminals, for which his early as- 
sociations had procured him some fit- 
ness. After bringing out a translation, 
about which the reviewers said “we 
have occasionally publications for the 
fireside,—these are only fit for the fire,” 
he “began to be in want.” Now occurs 
what Dr. Knapp calls “the veiled peri- 
od,” which seems to have been a sep- 
tennate of which Borrow was after- 
wards ashamed. He took apparently 
quite unnecessary pains to slur over this 
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time of struggle under water, going to 
the length of implying that he was en- 
gaged upon the grand tour when he 
was really living from hand to mouth 
in Norfolk, “doing common work for 
booksellers.” 

His failure was certainly not due to 
lethargy, for he left no stone unturned 
to advance his interests. He would 
gladly have earned his living, either as 
a premier or a tinker. Among bows 
drawn at a venture was a proposal to 
utilize his smatterings of foreign lan- 
guages on behalf of the Bible Society. 
This, strangely enough, hit the mark, 
and he received an appointment which 
closed his period of penury at the age 
of twenty-eight. “When this polyglot 
gentleman appeared before the public 
as a devout agent of the Bible Society 
in foreign parts,” said Harriett Mar- 
tineau in her Autobiography, “there 
was one burst of laughter from all who 
remembered the old Norwich days.” 
Those days it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon here, but we cannot fail to ob- 
serve that, with all his tenderness tow- 
ards Borrow and some evident sup- 
pression of scandal, Dr. Knapp cannot 
refrain from exhibiting a sufficiently 
damaging record of vice and dishonor. 
Among many other disqualifications for 
the service of a Bible society was a re- 
ligious laxity, which even an ample 
capacity for cant scarcely served to 
veneer. References to “the God whom 
bigots would teach him to adore” serve 
to illustrate the type of mind. It is, 
however, impossible to restrain merri- 
ment over the relations between this 
incongruous society and agent. “I am 
sure you will not be offended,” the sec- 
retary wrote to Mr. Borrow, “if I sug- 
gest that there is occasionally a tone of 
confidence, in speaking of yourself, 
which has alarmed some of the excel- 
lent members of our committee. You 
speak of the prospect of becoming ‘use- 
ful to the Deity, to man, and to yourself.’ 
Doubtless you meant, the prospect of 
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glorifying God; but the turn of expres- 
sion made us think of such passages of 
Scripture as Job xxi. 2; xxxv. 7 and 8; 
Psalm xvi. 2 and 3.” Again, when Bor- 
row had sought to impart the compli- 
mentary phraseology of the Orient to 
his translations, he was informed that 
“the passion for honorificabilitudinity 
is a vice of the Asiatic languages 
which a Scripture translator, above all 
others, ought to beware of countenanc- 
ing.” And when he had spoken of his 
“usual wonderful good fortune,” he 
was told, “this is a mode of speaking 
to which we are not well accustomed; 
it savors, some of our friends would 
say, a little of the profane.” 

During his service in Russia, Borrow 
does not seem to have accomplished 
much, and a rash offer, intended as an 
indication of zeal, to proceed to China 
for the circulation of the Scriptures, 
was prudently abandoned as soon as 
obstacles presented themselves. But 
he contrived to satisfy his employers 
well enough to obtain further employ- 
ment in Spain. There he remained, off 
and on, for some five years, only clos- 
ing his connection when he saw his 
way to assuring his future by an unro- 
mantic marriage with an elderly wo- 
man. Then he returned to England 
and, living upon her resources, devoted 
himself to the literary efforts which 
have earned him a posthumous fame. 
Always replete with vainglory, he now 
seems to have abandoned himself to 
the wildest arrogance. On his most 
trivial correspondence, he regularly in- 
scribed “Keep this,” as if his lightest 
scrawl were destined to acquire nation- 
al importance. He “never forgave or 
forgot a slight, a wrong, or an insult, 
whether real or imaginary.” He cher- 
ished a “lifelong hostility” to Scott, be- 
cause “that busy writer forgot to ac- 
knowledge a copy of some ballads.” 
Such was his susceptibility that he 
could never even bear to hear any one 
else praised in his presence. 
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With such a character it is not sur- 
prising that the easing of his circum- 
stances should not have brought with 
it ease of mind. He was forever clam- 
oring for all manner of appointments, 
which he was obviously unfitted to fill. 
One day he was craving a consulship 
or vague travelling commission from 
the Government; failing that, he agi- 
tated to be made a justice of the peace; 
then he demanded the consulship at 
Canton; then a mission to the East in 
quest of manuscripts for the British 
Museum; and each inevitable refusal 
left him beside himself with frenzy. 
At last, after seventy-eight unhappy 
years, this unamiable and unedifying 
existence came to a close, and “George 
Borrow died as he had lived—alone!” 

We certainly cannot congratulate Dr. 
Knapp upon the result of lifting a veil, 
which, in the interests of his hero at 
least, had far better been left undis- 
turbed. Those who can pass over the 
irritating prejudices and affectations of 
Borrow’s books in deference to his ep- 
ical glorification of vagrancy, will feel 
scant gratitude for the present revela- 
tion of a sordid, peevish character. 
Moreover, the biographer, evidently 
feeling that Borrow had already done 
full justice to the glamour of his own 
life, has lavished his energies upon the 
darker side. On the other hand, if he 
has succeeded in drabbing drow into 
gabicotes, wherewith Borrow had 
chived his evil influence upon an im- 
pressionable public, Dr. Knapp may 
not have written in vain. In any case, 
however, his work cannot be exonerat- 
ed from a dullness which increases 
steadily as it proceeds, and his minor 
blunders are frequent enough to irri- 
tate. For instance, animus is used un- 
conventionally, cukkerin and dukkerin 
are quoted as alliterative, and we are 
bidden pronounce Jeréz hair-aith, 
which, though good Castilian, would 
be unintelligible at the sherry metrop- 
olis. 





